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OVERSIGHT ON COLLEGE ATHLETIC 
PROGRAMS 



TUESDAY. JUNE 1984 

U.S. Sknatb, 

SuBOOMMirrsE on Edikhation, Arts and Hu!icANiTnss, 

COBaUTTEB ON LaBOE AND HUMAN RSKKJBCBS, 

^\ Washingkm, JXH 
The subrommittee met, pursuant to notice, at4(h02 a.m., in room 

SD-4^, Dirkeen Senate CHfice Building, Senator Rd^rt T. Staffoxd 

(chairman of the subcommittee) presidm^. 
Present: Senators Stafiford and Mrtgrnhanni. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR STAFFORD 

Senator Staffobd. ThB Subctnnmittee tm Educaticm, Arts and 
Humanities convenes today to coi»ider tl^ qualibr ui educaticm ob- 
tained by studentathletes in laige«cale odlegiate athletic pro- 
grams. As a former coUe^ athlete, believe it or not, I must wimit 
to a special interest in this tome and, in particular, in the percep- 
tions aS the ^ntnesses wiu> are nere with us today. 

I should also like to acknowledi^ the dfinrts of S«>at<Hr Metz- 
enbaum and tiie impetus he has provided for a balanced evaluation 
of the educational needs and concerns common to athlete in big* 
time coll^(iate programs. 

The subcommittee is always pleased to welctmw partu^patiim of 
full committee n^nbers, particularly in axma in which our col- 
logues hold such a keen and infonmd interest, and we are glad 
that the distinguished Senator from Ohio is with us today. 

As one who feels stnmgly that the primary nussion of amr Feder- 
al education programs must be tl» proyisicni of cuscess ta l^miing 
opportunities, it is with justifiable i«ide that I uote the extent to 
which collei^ athletics h» in noany areas provi<^ ttua same key 
to academic opportunity. 

The gift of athletic abiUty is for many the first rung on the 
ladcter of l^vning, and the Qiair wisi^ to re«^paize the positive 
impact sports at the colI«pe level have had on the hrm of thou- 
sands of this Natitm's stiutents, most of whom, like myself, do not 
move cm to sports at the pnrfessional level. 

Hie Chair would like to note that concerns abmit the ^ects col- 
lege athletics have had on sttuients are not new and are a sutgect 
of continuing dianission within the Na^mal CoU^^te Athletic As- 
sociation itself. 

In 1^ the NCAA e i;tablished an in^pei^ent, blue<:hip commis- 
sicm to study and propose soIuUms to the most serious prol)lenis 

il) 
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affecting college athletics. Two of the issuas raised in my letter to 
the witnesses— the exploitation of athletes who cl^ly haw the 
academic ability to succ^ in rallege but do not because of the 
time demands pliured upon them by athletic pursuite, and the dilu- 
tion of i^^ademic stanckirds to accommodate tl^ stuctent^thlete — 
were evaluated extensively by the commission. 

'Hie subcommittee wishes to also touch biriefly on a third concern 
posed here in the form ^ this question: to what extent do athletic 
scholarship jprograms respond to the educational needs of student- 
athletes no longer able to participate for any number of r^w)n8 in 
collc^ athletic prcqpwns? 

The Qiair iwlcomes the comments of witn^Ks to some or all of 
these concerns. Your divei^nt backgrounds are sure to induce 
some di^^rsity of opinion, which is always welcome in this subcom- 
mitt^. 

So on behalf of all the members of the committee, I want to 
thank you in advance for your time and effort for the benefit of the 
heatii^ bv this subcommittee* 

Again, i am very pleased that Senator Metsenbaum from the f\ill 
committee is here with us this morning. Senator, do you have an 
opening statement? 

Senator Mstzsnbaum, A very short one. 

I want to thank you first, Mr. Chairman, for granting my request 
for a hearing on tnis important and disturbing issue. I know full 
well thatyour subccmimittee schedule is extremely full and that a 
special effort was miKle to fit this in, and I am very grateful to you. 

I am confident that the witnesses before us today will provide us 
with insights into this problem that will make our time here very 
well spent. 

Practically any weekend of the year, Americans have the good 
fortune of being able to turn on their television %ts and be enter- 
tained by 8<mie of the finest amateur athletes in the world. The in- 
tensity and pag^ntry of college football and basketball in this 
country provides sports fans enmess hours of excitement and eiuoy- 
n^nt. 

We hear so often these days about the talented 20-yrar-old who 
signs a single contract that makes him wealthy beyond his wildest 
dreams. For some, it seems athletic talent alone can indeed be a 
ticket to prosperity and success. 

I used to think that the slightly le^ talented teammates of th^ 
superstars were lucky, too. After all, just for playing a game they 
love, they are getting a free ^iucation and u d^ree which could be 
their ticket to prosperity and success. I was wrong. 

As far as I am concerned, every student is in coll^ to receive^ 
first and foremen, an education and a d^ree. In tar too many 
cases the student-athlete leaves school with neither. I am afraid 
the day has come when some institutions simply are more interest- 
ed in what a student can do for the sK^hool athletically than what 
the school can do for the student ac^emically. 

Hie atmosphere and pr^ures surrounding coll^ athletics 
force educational ob^tives to the back burner. Instead of strewing 
attendance in the classroom and performance on examinations, 
many schools are stressing attendance at practice and performance 
at game time. 
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It has been said that a lot of schools are not interested in wheth- 
er Johnny can r^, but whether Johnny can run, pas and kick. 
The athletic scholarship, once a contract and a commitment for an 
education, has now be^me a manipulative device which ^hools 
r^larly give and take away to suit their own purpcws. 

When we start to talk about assessing the blame for all this, the- 
flnger-pointing bc^ns. Colleges blame the high schools; faculty 
blairne coaches. Q^Krhes dte prrasure from s^iminbtration to 
produce a winner. It goes on and on and on. 

' There is no confusicm when we start talking about victims, how- 
even Student*athletes bear the brunt of all ihe abuses, and that is 
why we are here today* llirough the te^imony we are about to 
hear, I am hopeful that we will understand the pn^Iems a little 
better and that the solutions will be a little cl^nrr. 

I believe that the three i»nels who will tfitsiiy today are com- 
prised of the most experienced and kno''*i«>;igeabIe individuals 
available in the Nation on this issue* Each v^ /s the problem from 
a unique vantage point and we look forward to hiring from them 
now. 

Thank you. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you, Senator Metzenbaum, 

The first panel will be Mr* Kevin Ross of Chi^igo, lU and Mr 
Michael Potts of Peoria, IL. We vrould ask those two gentlemen if 
they would come to the witness ti^le« 

Welcome, gentlemen. 4s always, in committee hearings here in 
the Senate, we seem to rua short of time, and we would ask you 
both to summarize your statements, if you can, in about 5 minutes. 

We will go in the order in which we called your names so, Mr. 
Ross, I guess that m^uis you go first. 

STATOMENT OF KEVIN ROSS, CHICAGO, IL, AND MICHAEL POTTS, 

PEORIA, IL 

Mr, Roffi. Good morning, and thank j^u for this opportunity. 

My academic pn^Iems started with my banning y^rs in gram- 
mar school. Like the other 23 million illiterates today, and the 35 
million functional illiterates, I never Ic^uned to write and 
compute* If one was, and is, a good student and caus^ the teacher 
no pn^lem, it is easy to get shoved throufi^ the system for 12 yeiu^ 
and earn a d^^ree that no one ever bothered to t^;h you to r^. 

One cannot pomibly earn good grades if they have not been 
taught to read, and the only other recourse is to become good in 
athletics anc earn a scholarship to coll^^e by proving that you can 
conquer the world in a pair of gym shoes. 

Of course, being 6 feet 9 inchra helps to bring the college recruit- 
ers to your door, and often when these recruiters oime to your door 
they talk in glossolalia and they use plenty of l^rdemain to g^ 
you to go to their schools. If th^ recruiters f^l that you can earn 
extra moneys for the (X)ll^e by lighting up the scoreboards and 
keeping the crowds y ling, it therefore ao» not beccmie nei^aary 
to function in clams. 

Creighton knew that I could not read or write well enough for 
coll^. In fact, they saw the incompletes and poor grades that I 
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had earned in high school. Yet, they ignored these grades with the 
view that I could serve them well on the basketball Eourt 

Had I received a degree from Creighton Univereity, I would have 
Oeen a part of our present national abuse in education. I would 
th^!f''!I^.^i^T' ^1**/ bee" beneficial to 

i^^^f ? ^^t^ } "^""^^ We must cease the 

aS^me^te ^ degrees to people regardless of their 

«f I" T"*^** ^ ^ attend classes, since most 

Of an athlete s time is taken up in traveling across the country and 
m participating m wins on the basketball court. 

^^V^i ^^S^J Creighton University never bothered 
with the reality that I was an illiterate. He was only concerned 
with my playing Wl for Creighton. The courees were selected for 
me by the athletic director and coaches at Creighton. And. of 
^A^' courses were easy courses, such as the theory of firet 
one lofty thS^ht Wetball-courees that require not 

„ Jl!L^k^^ ^ 'iif®®, ^^'^ was you would get hard courses, like 
philosophy and theology in which you get d\ or maybe a failing 
grade, and these A s and B's you get from these bonehead cours^ 
would keep you eligible. 

h^!V}^^,'t^^^\^^ °? academically, unless you 

have the misfortune of becoming incapacitated to play. I was in- 
jured m my junior year, and after having knee surgery I no longer 
seemed to be able to do anything right. b y lunger 

I refused to leave the collie without a degree or an explanation 
as to why I was considered good enough to remain at the college 
until mv imury. To appease me, the athletic director gave me an 
option that he knew would ridicule even the strongest of men— the 
option to return to a grammar school with young children whose 
skiHs made me feel even more inferior. 

In fact, I thought of suicide many times. What Creighton Univer- 
sity oia to me-I forgive them because I have no vindictiveness 
toward Creighton University and I am sorry that thev do not have 
the milk ot human kindn^ for me. 

Have you read the book "Walk Acro^ America?" I intend to 
walk across America and tell my story to help other students and 
non-student-athletes because illiteracy is a big problen. in our 
country. Illiteracy anywhere is a threat to freedom-loving Ameri- 
cans everywhere. 

All athletics and no academics gives one bacchanalian hopes To- 
gether, we can relight the candle of excellence in our Amenran in- 
stitutions I believe the dark corners of our students' minds can be 
rearranged. 

To top all this off. the athletic director at Creighton University 
pve me the greatest motivation I could ever get. He told Ms. Ctol- 
lins and his ^retary there that society would see me as just being 
another big, dumb nigger. That, to me, was a very superhyperglyc^ 
mic phrase, but that was my strength. Jt^ b:/ 

The task is difficult, but as an American I do not believe that the 
task IS impossible. Much harf been taken from American edi'cation, 
but I still believe in the American dream. I still believe that much 
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abidra. Hxe American dream must die. Let us together keep it 
alive. 

Hiank you. Senator, for this opportunity to practice my reading. 
Diank you. 

[Hie prepared statement of Mr. Ron follows:] 
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OMJGPIiSSlONAL TESTIWQNY BT KEVIN J. ROSS 



My academic ptobl«>& started with my beginning y^ars in ^raitmir 
school. Like the other tifcnty-three million illiterates today, and 
the thirty-five million functional illiterate's, X never learned to 
read* write, and compute, if one ifas, and is* a c^K>d student and 
causes the teacher no problem it is easy to get ettoved through the 
system for tt#elve years and earn a decree that no one ever liothered 
to teach you to read. 

One cannot possibly earn good qrades if they have not been taught 
to read, and, the only ether recourse is to beconw good in athletics 
and earn a scholarship to college by proving that you can conquer the 
world in a pair of gyw shoes, of course, being siK foot nine inches 
helps to bring the College recruiters to your door* 1£ these recruiters 
feel that you can earn extra monies for the colle<;e by lighting up the 
scoreboards and keeping the crowds yelling, it therefore does not 
become necessary to functicm in classes. 

Creightc^ knew that x cc^ld not read or writn well enough for 
college. In fact Xhoy saw the incoi^letes and poor grades that X 
^ad earned in high school. Vet they ignored these grades with the view 
that X could servo th^ %#ell cm the basketball court* 

Bad X received a degree f rod Creighton University X would have been 
a part of our present national abuse in education. • *X %^ld have earned 
a degree, but it would have not been beneficial to those students that 
X worked with, m>r tp society* Wo must cease the degree factories * 
that give out degrees to popple^ regardless of their achievements * 



Xn fact, not much time is given one to attend classes, since most 
of M athlete *s time is taken up in traveling across the coontry 
and in practicing to win on the basketball court* * 

The athletic director at Creighton tMiversity never bothered with the 
reality that Z .was an illiterate^ he %Mts only concerned with mf playing 
ball for Creighton, The courses were selected for roe by the athletic 
director and coaches at Creighton* and, of course, these courses were 
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M«y CMrs«ft •ttcsh «s the theory of first mia, the theory of tennis 
teckettelli courses that rsi^uirea not om lofty thoufht. 

X£ E h«4 s psp«r ♦f .um in for iv classes these ^re done for me 
hy the seeretsries at the coli^. if t failed a class this was talcen 
care of f or «ae hy the coach or athletic director. 

everything i« taken care of for you acadmicaSly unless you have the 
nisfortune of hceomlns inca;»acltated to play. X was injure:! in 
junior year* and after havi;^ knee sur9ery i no Icmger seened to be 
able to do anything right. X refused to leave the c^lle^ %fithout a 
degree, or an explanation as to whjf X vas ccmsidered good enough to 
regain at the college until injd^. To appease ne the athletic 
director gave nse an c^ion that he knev would redicule even the strongest 
of laea— the cation to return to a graanar school with young children 
whose skills Mde ne even wre inferior. In fact# I thought of suicide 
ftsny tisies. 

The athletic director called Mrs. Marva Collins of Vestside Preparatory 
School ai^ asked if she would accept nm in the school as a sti^ent, 
Mrs. Collins later said that she thought surely it ^s a jc^e. but 
she did indicate that she would let sie enroll in the school. Creightoo 
imi'/ersity paid »y tuition there for a year with a »>nthly stipend of 
S35O.00. X, hove\'er, dared not take a jc^. and X had no place to live. 
X could not afford to work part^tiiae since X had a full-tlne respon- 
sibility of recapturing sixteen years of aalpractice and bad education, 
mis was av last chance to breathe literacy. \ 

Hrs. Collins tried putting ae into the classrooift with fourth and fifth 
grade studentSf but puch to her chagrin, I did not hav« the skills that 
these babies hadi She, therefore, %»orked with as on a me^to^one basis 
bringing ae frcn a fetid and sad second grade score to a college freshran 
levol in just ten' aoaths. i canMt tell y^ ^t a burten was lifted 
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from fBy shoulders to know that 1 %rouia not hmvm to through life 
%feariti9 the burden of being • life^tiM leaner rather than a lifter; 
a tax-burden rather than a taxpayer » an illiterate rather than a lit«-rsto 
man ifith th« ability to dare to become a part of the American dream 
rather than the American nightmare. For the first tiwe in t»y life X 
felt the true roeaninq of »elf-re»pect, wlf-iiorth, and life became a 
celebration rather t^an a clu>re of how I i#as 90in9 to ^et through another 
day fooling the «r*rld that X could read and thinX when X really was 
a twentieth century Don Quixote chasing pipe dream. 

I 

To add to i^y already dismal life* the athletic director seemingly 
tried to encourage Hrs* Collins to also tag and label me as a failure 
by tellinM her that society would always see me as just anotl^r ''Big 
Dumb Nagger** « To me, this t^rase Was superhypercplycinnie at nost« &ut 
it ^Iz*^ asvt* me more determination to begin to carve my life on shape- 
less stone. It also encouraged me to help others break out of the 
pry' sons of illiteracy. Personally I know the private emotions of one 
vho has to create facades daily, to live half-truths and lies about 
what you really do not know. X became petrified with fear each time 
I had t;^ complete an application* vrite a check, or read a simple menu, 
tfe mast not allow this to happen to othe*^ 1^ cannot afford to have 
institutions m«Ae life so unbearable for students in a country that is 
considered a world leader* • .in a country that has enjoyed preeminence 
for &o Icmg. no country can afford to be powerful and illiterate too» 
Diogenes; was right when he saids *The educatior of our youth is the 
foundation of our nation*, tctf us together remove the tags fr<^ far 
too many institutions that offer athletic sct^larships ^ich should 
read: "Beware of this scholarship it may be dangerous to your 

nental health*. 

X do not believe that we have to be a nation at risk. Together we 
can relight the candles of excellence in our American institutions. 
X believe that the dark corners of our students* minds can be re-* 
arranged* The task is difficult, but as an American, 1 do not believe 
that the task is in^ssible* tfa>ch has been taken from American Education 
but, I still believe in the American Dream*.. X still believe that 
much abides*.. The American dream must not die,.,Let us together keep 
it alive* 

Thank you. 
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Senator Staffoed. Thank you very much, Mr. Ro^ We r^illy 
appreciate what you have said and your presence here* 

m r. Potts, we would now be glad to h^u* from you. I^ie micro- 
phones are not very good here* so ;^u will need to pull them up 
quite ciose. 

Mr* Potts. My name is Michael Pdtts and I am a former North* 
western University student athlete. When I was being recruited, I 
WBS promised 5 yrars in which to complete my engineering degree, 
and also all the tutorial l^lp that I needra and anything they 
could do for me would be dcme* 

Upon arrival in the fall of 1979, I was informed that I was not 
enrolled in the Technological Institute, but inst^ui in the CoU^ 
of Arts and Sciences. It was at that time that all the rookies~we 
were the young, new guys in camp, tlie only ones there — met with 
the dean, or Assistant D^m Brazzleton of Worthwestem Universi* 
ty. 

We were all sittmg on the steps of the Technological Institute 
when my coach went over to talk to him, so I went and sat at their 
feet. And my oiach said, *'l have got this guy, Mike Potts; he was 
supposed to be in the prc^mm all along* And his response was: 
"What makes these guys think they can ccmie in here and do it,*' 
referring to the program? They just cannot do it 

I did stay in the Uoll^ of Arts and Scienera* I successfully com- 
pleted my freshman year and then it was at that time that I trans- 
ferred into the Technolc^^ical Institute* In the sprii^ of 1980 I 
broke my right clavicle when hit by a down tackle and my shoul- 
der pads came loose. I goi up, threw approximately five more 
pase^ and took myself out* 

I was told it was a bad bcme contusion, n<^ing to worry aboi^t 
They wanted to apply heat and they pree^ on my sternum, and 
on the third day they suited me up and sent me out to practice and 
told me to do ball handling and take snaps. I was piaymg quarter*^ 
back for them. I took one snap and took n^self out 

On the fourth day I comidained again* On the fifth day they told 
me to get an x ray. I saw a doctor in the emer^ncy room who told 
me that my collarbone was broken all the way through. I left and 
later I experienced more di»ximfort that evening, wo I took myself 
back into the emergency room. I was experiencing muscle spasms, 
which I did not know at the time. 

On the sixth day I was suppowd to see a Northwestern Universi- 
ty doctor, one of their t^m physicians at our school hospital. 
When I went into the appointment, he was not even there and they 
were fairly ui^t that ! had taken myself l»u;k into the emergency 
room. 

In the fall of 19^ I broke the same collarbone in the same place, 
and I also separated my coIU H)one between the sternum and as!- 
larfaone in here, and I was told let us watch it for about a week. 

They tried to get me to stay in campt and it yms at that time 
that I met my father and he came to camp and took me back home. 
The next pnH>lem I had was in the summer of 1981. Due to the in- 
juries I Km had that fall and that sprii^;, I was forced to take 
summer school in order to be eli^ble, since I had droi^)ed below 
the requirement of, like, 10 or 11 cour^. I think, for the year. 
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I paid for the courses at my own expense; I had to petition the 
NCAA for them to repay roe for the courses. I successfully complet- 
ed two classes. I received an A ii one, but there was an error in 
recording the grade; it got recorded as an inccHnplete. They kicked 
me out of camp for 5 days. They said it has got to be officially in 
the computer. 

Once it was in. they called me back and told me I would be the 
fourth-string quarterback, so sit hack, relax, and take it «isy. hi 
the fall of 1981 1 injured my ankle and my knee. I was told that x 
rays were native and not to worry about it; go back to practice. I 
did so. 

In the spring of 1982 I reinjured my collarbone. I wm again told 
that the x rays were native and to return to practice. ^lat was 
on a Thursday. That Saturday, I i «-ked to see the team doctor. I 
saw him Monday morning and he told me he wanted to keep me 
out indefinitely, so I attended practice and watclud in my street 
clothes for the remainder of the spring. 

It was at that time that they approached me and asked me to 
petition the NCAA to not be counted as an athlete, but still receive 
full grant-in-aid. In the fall of 1982, right before the firet term was 
to b^n, I called the student finance office to make sure every- 
thing was in order. 

The lady told me that she had better check because a handwrit- 
ten list had been sent over of cancellations of athlete. Upon check- 
ing, she informed me that my name was on the list I tried to find 
out why; I could not get in touch with anyone. 

I called the assistant athletic director, and my mother later 
called the president's secretary. At about 5 o'clock the athletic di- 
rector s assistant called, and at about 6 o'clock the athletic director 
called and they said it was a mistake due to computer coding, after 
the young lady had told me that a handwritten list was sent over, 
and they reinstated my scholarship. 

At the end of that trimester, the one foiiowing the cancelUttion, 
they kicked me out of school. Upon usking why, they just basically 
pve me no reason. I app^ed three times. The last time, I took my 
la^A y ^r and my mother and met with the pro>^ and a«K)ciate pro- 
vost and they said, "Here is your tran^ript; we feel that you are 
not pn^ressmg toward a d^ree"— wl»n I had taken the courses 
they told me to take. 

I had ail my chemistry and my <»lculus out of the way, one phys- 
ics course to take. They Siiowed me noy grades. I said, those are not 
my grades. They said, yes», they are. I said, no, they are not. I had 
two grade changes that went into effect and they had changed 
those grades, and when they found out I had a ojpy of the tran- 
script and knew that the grades had been changed, they chai^^ 
the grades back and sent a letter jaying Uiat the grad^ fa^ been 
change** back to what they originally should have feen. 

That is basically it. I feel pressure was put cm me in an effort to 
remove me from my academic prc^ram after I was no longer of use 
to them, football-wise. I would like to thank you for this opportuni- 
ty. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Mr. Potts, for your 
candor and telling this committee of your experiences. 
Senator Metzenbaum, do you have questions of th^ witne^es? 
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Senator Mrra^EAUM. I Iwve a few. 

As I understand it, Kevin, vmi were functionally illiterate in 
high school. You were mocepbdd into college in the mst ptece just 
by paying no attention to Utat Is that pre% much accurate? 

Mr, Well, the eti(d<^ <^ my proUem started in granunar 
school and it got magnified m junior high ^hool. In hi^^ Khool, I 
took my prdblem to Hm princii»l and told him tiwt I was having 
diffkulty in my rei^iing and in my writing* But he said, son, 
will be OK; just keep working hanL 

Then when I was recruited by Creiffhton University, they krow 
that I had pnrfilems, but what th^ did is th^ guaranteed me a 
d^nree as long as I attemtod clas^ 

senator Metzenbaum. Did tl^iy s^ that to y^m in so many 
words? 

Mr. Ross. Yes. Onct I got there, they helped me fill out my 
Khedule; they really kx^^ my Khedule down. But they knew I 
had a problem because I had an unsatisfactory in E^ogl^. So ttey 
knew I had a deficit^ and thc^ also gave rm tutors. 

I had one eye and my tutors were blind, and what I mean by 
that is they were n<rt equinped enough to help me. 

Senator METZENBAUM* Do yoix feel you were ever given grades at 
Creighton that ym; did not cteserve; in other wonk, to keep you eli-^ 
gible? 

Mr, Ross. All 4 years, I was givra grsktes that I did ncrt deserve. 
How can a person with a second gri^ r^uiing level i»ss i^oso- 
phjr and theDl<^? I did not have any business being at Oreightcm 
University, but tt^y said they would w tl^ir jdb. 

See, I ^ve them 110 percrat on the p^yinff field to get an educa- 
tion, ana after 4 years I came out dr Crei^ton the same way I 
went in, as an illiterate, much to my chagrin. 

Senator Mstz^baum. Did your profesrora ever make any com* 
ments to you about the fs^ that you were getting grides that you 
really did not deserve? 

Mr. Ross* Well, no. If I failed in courses, the coaches tock care of 
that; they k^ me eligible. I turned in nuu^uoni for papers. I did 
not have any reason to the course that I did, but tiiey gave 
me passing grades. If I shoirad you some of the pap^ that they 
pasMd me on, you would think it is a ^ke. 

I really feel, now that I can between the lines, that it is a 
joke beosiuse I am no longer illiterate and I am happy to be a lifter 
of society and not a l^ner. 

Senator MffrzsNBAUM. As I understand it, at one point you asked 
to sit out a year on the basketball tram so you cmifd improve your 
basic r^ing skills. Is that OHrect? 

Mr. Ross, I called a meeting with the athletic dir^tor and 
the heiui coiu:h, Willis Reed, and asked if I could red-shirt. They 
told me no becaisae what happened w th^ recruited a lot of other 
players for the next year and they wanted to fip^ nm out of Uiere 
because I hiui the worstgraife card you am ever get at a univeiBi- 
ty~about two or three Irs and tiro 

That made me ineligiUe to come bask the following year because 
I had racked up 96 credit hours ami I needed 36 hours for nadua- 
tion* That would have been a degree that I could not read; 1 could 
not have read that degree if I hi^ received it 
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Senator Mbtzenbaum iTou were iiyured in your senior year and 
at about that tine you went public with the facts about your read- 
mg. Is that correct? Have I recited the facts correctly? 

Mr. Ross. I was injured in my junior y&ar. 

Senator Mktzsvbaum. In your junior yKir. 

Mr. Ross. Bu. the sad story about my iiyury was that after I got 
u\|urMi, at the end of the year none of the officials came to me and 
said, hey, Kevin, you need to see a doctor to gfft your leg repaired. 

I went to the doctor on my own and got my leg taken care of. 
They did not want to pay the bill, and the coach and athletic direc- 
tor tried to run me out of Creighton Universi^ by getting me 

I WBS one of the captains of the basketball team, and what they 
would do IS .ilay the whole basketball team, except me. "Hien after 
the game they would ridicule and make comments, trying to get 
me upset. 

I was at the edge, but I did not give up because I have faith in 
myseli and in the Lord. 

Senator Metzenbaum- Now, you have been very courageous in 
speaking out when you were at Creighton and ance then about 
your own limitations in the past. Tell us, what was it like to speak 
about these matters publicly? What did it do to you as a pereon? 

Mr. Ross. Well, I cried many nights. I was angry, I was bitter. At 
times, I wanted to cause violence, but violence is tl^ best 
answer. It really hurt me inside as a person and the only way I 
could strike back—and I could not do it alone— was through the 
faith m myself and in the Lord because what happened to me is a 
sad story and I hate telling my story. 

I hate it very much that I have a story like this, but I am going 
to tell It over and over again to help other student athletes and 
nonstudent athletes, because our Nation has lost its preeminence 
as a world leader, and I hope that I can help to get it back on track 
again. 

Senator Metzknbaum. Now, is Marva Collins the one that you 
worked with and who brought your educational levels up? 
Mr. Ro£B. Yes. 

Senator Mbtzenbaum. And tell us what your goals aie for the 
future, Kevin. 

Mr. Ro». Well, my goal for the future is to send a message to 
students and student athletes, and I am going tn tell the student 
athletes they cannot conquer the wrld hi a jMur of gym shoes be- 
cause their playing days will be over; and know that God' is not 
some cosmic bellboy to come at their beck and call. No letters in 
life will be thrown to them. 

I am going to pursue a degree, but it is going to be a degree that 
I can read. I attend Roosevelt University and I am happy to 1^ a 
literate citi^n. I now can read a menu. I can r€»d the stop sign 
and the yifeld sign, and I am happy. 

The 65 million illiterates that we have in our country— I just 
wish that they could get just a little taste of what I got, because 
that was the denouement of my life, learning how to read and 
knowing how to syllabicate words and knowing bow to understand 
v'ords. 
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Senator Mbtzenbaum. I want to tell you we are very itefi: * 
you for your testimony and you have helped us much. Next time, 
do not use superhypendycemic with a Senator, that is just a little 
too complicated for us. [Laughter.] 

Thank you very much for ycmr tratimony. 

Mr. Ross. Thank you. 

Senator Metzknbaum . Mr« Potts, I have a few questions for ^m. 
As I understand ycmr claim, it is that when you were a promising 
young quarterback, Northw^tem University was preimred to help 
you in every way posible. After you were ii\ju4ed, however, they 
rould not get rid of /ou fast enough, and they were not concerned 
about your medical |. rdlilems, nor were they concerned about your 
academic aspirations. 

Is that a fair summary of what has transpired visHEi-vis your own 
situation with Northwestern? 

Mr. Potts. Yes; I would say it is very accurate. I was caught in a 
coaching change. I was also ii^ured, and so I became, so to speak, 
damaged goods, and I (tefUiitely felt the pr^ure from it Although 
I was offered a chance to return once they found out that ttey 
might not be on legal ground, at which time I cteclined~I am now 
at an $>xcellent university, finishing up my ei^ineering d^ree. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Where do you go now? 

Mr. PoTTS- 1 would rather not say, but it is a fine university. 

Senator Mstzenbaum. Who paid the doctor bills for all your inju- 
ries? 

Mr. Potts. All of them were c^id by my father*s insurance, and 
what that did not cover was paid by ray mother s insurance* At one 
time, I had close to 100 x rays in, I would say, a month or a 2- 
month period due to an error in taking an x ray of my S.C. joints- 
just craziness; a lot of x rays. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Did vour omches or advisers or anybody 
on the faculty offer you any advice as far as the type of courses you 
were to takef^ 

Mr ^ Pcx iyi es. I had a counselor from the athletic department, 
as well as one from the university, and they told me what courses 
to take and, you know, when I shouH ease up and when I should 
try and make some stuff up. 

So I was advised all the way along, although I was promised tuto* 
rial help which I had trouble getting. TTiey would i%nd me from the 
technol(^cal institute to the athletic department, and then back 
there, and everyone was saying, you go there for a tutor; no, you go 
there. So the help I was promised was not received. 

Senator Metzenbaum. As I understand it, they canceled your 
scholarship because they said you had not maintained proper aca- 
demic standards. Then, I understood you to say you showed them 
that they had made some errors in the tran^npt* What then hap- 
pened? 

Mr* Potts. Once they found out that I had gotten a copy erf* the 
transcript, the associate provc^t said, you got what, and just repeat- 
ed "you got what" about three or four times. And then he started 
shaking, and then Raymond Mack, the provc^ said Mrs. Morris, 
Mike, what can Northwestern do for you? And v.e said, just get 
back to us and let us know. 

Senator Metzenbaum, I did not get what you just said. 
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Mr. Potts. They said, what can Northwestern do for you at this 
point? And their lawy^ was there and our lawyer was there, and 
when it started out they were raying this is an susulemic matter, 
not a legal matter. By the end, they were just saying, what can we 
do for ytm? I m^ui, what do you want? 

Senator BIstzenbaum. Did they reinstate the scholarship? 

Mr. Pdtts. No. I n^m, at that point I was completely out the 
pr^ram. It wsa 3 or 4 weeks into the new term, so I had lost time 
and energy and I was just b^t at that point, and not willing to go 
back because I smelled what would happen if I did go back. 

I mean, they were just going to do it right "Hiey could have 
given me, in my omnion, strai^t F's, and I could not do a thing 
about it becauK that wtnUd be an {uiiKlemic matter, not a legal 
matter. 

Senator Metzknbaum. Do you think that the change in the 
coaching arrangement at the univeruty con^buted to^£e change 
in your position? 

Mr. PoTTB. I think it had something to do with it; I really do. I 
think that there was a feeling of getting rid of the old coach's 
r^ime. I think they felt that was one of ti^ir big pn^lems. and I 
got caui^t up in it. 

Another athlete had gotten kicked out, but when he signed a big, 
fat pro contract, they took him back. So, yes, if you were not really, 
r^y good, thenjwu were in a lot of trouble. 

Senator MBrrzKNBAUii. And how many years did you play for 
Northwestern? 

Mr. Pom, I pla^ for 8 years. 

Senat or M btzsnbaum. And your scholarship was terminated? 

Mr. Potts. After 3 years, and then it was reinstated for one more 
trimester, at which time I wm kicked out. 

Senator Mbtzenbaum. Is tl^re anythijog further you would like 
to teU the committee, Mr. Pbtts? 

Mr. Potts. No; I think that is about it. 

Senator Mrtzsnbaum. Anything fiirtl^r you would care to tell 
the committee, Bfr. Ross? 
Mr. Ross. No. Thank you. 
Senator Mstzsnbaum. Hiank you. 

Senator Stafford. Thank ycu, Senator Metzenbaum. And, gen- 
tlemen, thank you both for brii^ng this matter forcefully to our 
attention. We appr»»ate it very much. 

Mr. Ross. Thank you. 

Senator Stafford. The next |»nel is one that lurdiy needs intro- 
duction, but it wiU be Mr. Howard Cosell of ABC Sportdjeat, Coach 
Dean Smith of the University of North Carolina, and Mr. John Un- 
derwood of Sports Illustrated. Gentlemen, if you would aane for- 
ward, we would appreciate it 

Gentlemen, once a(pam it would be the rubcommittee's intent to 
take your tastimony in the order in which we have called your 
nam^, if that is agreeable to ycm. We would appreciate your being 
as brief as you can in doing justice to the statements you may w^ 
to make here. 

We will not use the array of lights wc have got that we occasion- 
'ally do use. We will not use them in your c^, but if you can come 
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as cUme to 5 minutes os pomible— and \ re apologize for making that 
request— we will appreciate it 
Mr. Cosell, you are first. 

STATEMENT OF HOWARD COSELU ABC SPORTSBEAT, NEW 
YORK. NY; DEAN SMITH, HEAD BASKETBALL CXIAOL UNIVER- 
Smr OF NORTH CAROLINA. CHAPEL HILU NC; AND JOHN UN* 

^ DERWOOO,SPOmiLUJ9niATED,KEYLARGOtFL 

Mr. CkiSKLL Tlwnk you, dr. First, I would like to make tlw point 
that I do not in any sense speak for ti^ American Broadcasting 
Companies; I sp&ik only fw mviKlf as a sports commentator. 

Senator STAnit>RD. Mr. Cosen, you have prdl»bly seldom had the 
experience of talking into as bad mikra as I am sorry to say we 
have here, so if you can g^ as close as poofiible, we will aimredate 
it 

Mr. CosEUu Very good» sir. Again, I do not in any sense speak for 
the American Brrackrasting Ccnnpanies on this occasion, only for 
myielf as a sports commentator w1k> has spent 32 years in th^ 
trenches of sports journalism. 

What I have to say is Imsed upon that experience, and it m 
shocking and depre^ng indeed. If forced to, I could probably fill 
up all of the hours of this day in a diKUsdon of Uie evils of big- 
time coU^ sport But as I have only 5 short minutes, let us get to 
it 

First, some specifics cidled from the last wveral j^ars, and be- 
lieve me, Senators, these specifics reprewnt only a raaattering of 
the corruption that % perv^ies big-time college sports today. 

One, there was a basketball crach at the university of New 
Mexico named Norm Ellenberger. A jury of his peers convicted El- 
lenbei^r of x mail fraud, this related to the fact that he had ar- 
ranged to fix the transcripts of high ^hool and junior coU^ Ims- 
ketitiall {layers that he tranted admitted into his scIkk}! ai^ onto 
his team. 

The judge threw out ihe conviction and placed Ellenberger on a 
1-year prdbation. The judge was roundly ami heatedly criticized for 
this. His response, and I paraphrase here, ''Ewrybody cheats; it is 
part of the fabric of big-time college sports. Why should Ellen- 
beiTjer suffer as the scapegoat for countless similar crimes?" 

Case No. 2, the bizarre matter of Billy Don Jackmm, gifted linc^^ 
man who played for UCLA in but his fresman yean shortly there- 
after, Billy Don stabb^ a dnig peddler and was convicted of man- 
slaughter. 

The judge at his trial seemed Ie» shocked by Jackson's crime 
than by the fact that he was enrolled at UCLA. He said, ^d I 
quote. This young man si>nnot even read 'see Spot run'/' One of 
the most shocked pe<^le I ever spoke to in my life wbb on this case, 
out in Palm Springs, Chancellor Young, currently cluuK^llor, and a 
gr^t educator, of UCLA. He simply c^d not believe that this Irnd 
happened within his own imiversity— 10 years of Texas schools, 
and then in his own university witii a great reputation, and he 
could not even read "see Spot run." But, of course, in that vein you 
have alr^uly heard youi% Kevin Ross. 
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Three, Clemson won the 1981 college football title. The next 
y^r, the NCAA found Clemson guiltv of approxunately 150 viola- 
tions. These included the giving of ca^ gifts, clothes and color TVs 
to athletes. In one caw, Cl^n»}n awarded a scholarship to the 
friend of a blue-chip footlMill prospect it sorely wanted. 

Four, the University (rf" Southern California; there, it was di^ov- 
ered that moi^e than 100 athletes had recei^ credit for courses 
th^ did not attend and for courses that did n(^ even exist. 

Five, Wichita State; well, that is a joke. Wichita State has been 
placed on {motion mt many tin^, it is a wonder that an athlete 
would even consider matriculatir^; there. 

Six, Creighton University, a sc1m}o1 with a good iu»demic reimta- 
tion, right? Well, you have heard Kevin Ross tell his heart-rending 
story of what happened to him. It was only when he went to that 
Marva Collins storefront school in Chicago that he b^an to 
achieve the literacy that he articulated before you today. 

Seven, the University of Iowa, a splendid example higher edu- 
cation; Iowa once had a course that a lot of its basketball players 
were very enthusiastic about. The reading list included "Boy'sLife 
of B a ske t b all Stories." and "Dr. J: The Story of Julius Erving." 

Eight, maybe this one is the most classic ca^ of all— Cal State- 
LA. That school otux had a division I basketball t^ro, and on that 
team were athletes who were systematically excluded from their 
school's educational process. Backpacking, mountain climbing, be- 
ginning badminton, theoiy of movement— these were the courses 
they were actually told to take. 

It is all documented. Senators, in these two ca^ettes, and I urge 
vou to view them. One cai^tte contains a detailed report on what 
happened at Cal State-LA. That appeared on our ABC Sportsbeat 
show in April of last year. It was one of the stories cited in our 
winning a second Emmy in a row. The other caiewtte contains an 
update of that story, which appeared on Sportsbeat just 10 days 
ago. They serve as a microcosm of all that is wrong with big-time 
Qollege sports. 

By the way, gentlemen, those same basketball players sued Cal 
State-LA for $14 million, charging that they had been deprived of 
an education. R^ntly, the plaj^rs won, re<^iving $10,0(X) each 
and a public apol(^ from the school and the college educatk>nal 
system in that State. 

It remains to be seen what kind of impact this decision will have. 
Hopefully, in the future, coaches and athletic administrators will 
think twice before they load up a player s course card with mean- 
ingless subjects. 

And to amplify this point, gentlemen, J suggest that you call 
before you a gentleman who is now the legislative aide to Congress- 
man Pymally of California. His n8m6 is Ron Eickl68. Hg w8S od6 of 
the several students who was invoived in that Cal State n^s8« and 
he is a young man who has gone to make something very impor^ 
tant of himself, and can tell you intimately, in Edition to these 
cassettes, on both of which, by the way, he appears* 

''Hopefully," I say, because at this point in time I am not at all 
certain that we can have purity in big-time roll^ sports. It is big 
business; there is simply too much money at stake. 
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Recniiting is prdbably the core prc^lem. Coaches are under tre- 
mendouspressure to win, and to win they have got to get the best 
players. To get the best players, they have to offer more than the 
other university is offering. Then, of course, they have got to keep 
these kids in school, and that I^ids to other abuses as well, again 
Kevin's testimony and Mr. I^itts' having alr^y spoken for them- 
selves. 

It is a vicious cycle, and the alumni at these schools do not help, 
■niey are myopic, overzealous. And I say to you the first step in 
cleaning up the mess should be outlawing booster clubs— those 
alumni organizations through which in many cases the cash and 
the cars and the cliches and ti^ TV sets and ^reos are fUnneled 
to the athletes. 

In some cas^ gentlemen, the coaches do not even know to what 
extent their school's alumni are breaking the rules and corrupting 
their players. And let us face it, the NCAA simply does not possess 
the resources to police every big-time college program; it cannot be 
(m 109 campuses at once. 

Each individual university must police its own athletic depart- 
ment That is the only way, but so many seem either unwilling or 
unable to do so. It is the rraponsibility of each individual university 
to see that its employees are obeying the rules. It is the responsibil- 
ity of ^h individual university to ^e that all its students, includ- 
ii^athlet^, receive a proper and valid education. 

You could look it up, gentlemen; check the top 50 athletes draft- 
ed by the NBA and the NFL, and I will bet you that less than one- 
third— and I am prdiebly beii^ generous there — less than one- 
third will have earned a valid d^ree. 

The NCAA had a rule that I uncterstand it intends tc get serious 
about. It stipulates that athletes must be making "satisfactory 
progress toward a degree." If the NCAA really means business in 
this r^ard, there could be himdreds of athletes on the sidelines 
this coming new si;hoo] year. But how, I ask you, can the NCAA 
possibly make a thoi-ough check of every athlete who is supposed to 
be taking valid course toward a valid degree? It ih impossible. 

The pr»idents of each and every university must step in, stand 
up to their alumni, m<^ of whom repre^nt a kind of juvenile im- 
becility that is fri^tening in the extreme. And if the great bulk of 
college coaches cannot build winning teams in an orderly and 
hon^ fashion, g^ rid of them. So many of our great universities 
have lost s^ht of the true meaning and the true value of intercolle- 
giate sports, and it is a shame. 

Honesty is its own reward, gentlem^. I point to Bobby Knight of 
Indiana; to this man, Dean Smith, of North Carolina. I give you 
Joe Patemo of Penn State; I remind you of IM^r Phelps and 
Gerry Faust of Notre I^une. They are winners, gentlemen— f^xxi 
and d^nt men who do not cheat and who work for univeraities 
that are proud of their int^rity. They are winneni in a real sense, 
in the sense of what a university is all about, or a coll^, or what 
it should be all about. 

But in this Ameritmn society today, gentlemen, sports are out of 
whack. A winning ba^etball team or a winning footl»Il team at 
the coll^ level is not worth traducing the whole structure of 
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higher education in our Nation, and that is what has happened in 
our Nation today. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you very much, Mr. Cosell. 
,;. /Coach South, we would now be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. Senator Stafford. I am a little concerned 
that I am not as preoared as Howard Cosell, nor could even b^gin 
to speak as well as he does. I received the letter from you on 
Friday, and therefore I did nc^ submit a paper to this subcommit* 
tee, other than an article I had previously written. It was the <mly 
paper I have written recently and was for the New York Tin^ en- 
. couraf(ing freshman ineligibility. I have also submitted our North 
Carolma graduation rate of our lettermen during my 23 y^uis as 
head coach which now stands at 95.6 percent 

I did not know what to expect in coming here. I had heard Kevin 
Ross' story before. I grew up in Kansas, familiar with Wyandotte 
High School and his background. In hearing Kevin, I made a 
couple of notes but I am almost afraid to talk. 

One thing I would say is I think f he unive'rsities are supposed to 
lead society, that has been established. For many yirara I think the 
universities athletic pn^rams do tend to reflect society unfortu- 
nately. 

There is this "we are No. 1" ^drome around the country that 
makes someone feel better about oneself. Each of you have a school 
you attended, and if your school should win and receive notoriety, 
you feel better about yourselv^ 

Oi' course, as Senators, I know you do not need external afGrroa- 
tion; vou have it from within, and that is the way it should be. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Smrm. I was on the NCAA select committee which was men- 
tioned earlier. One of my favorite people from that committee is 
Father Joyce of Notre Dame. Father Joyce rei^ to us a clipping 
about academic abus»; he read to us a dii^ung about cteatiiu; in 
intercoU^iate athletics, and then he quoted the clippings m>m 
1921. That was a shock to me. I was bom in ltf31, but it was still a 
shock to me. 

I think what he was saying wjw that we have always h^ prd>- 
lems, but that does not mean we cannot change it. What I am con- 
cerned about is whether this subcommittee can do anythii^, al- 
though I think the NCAA has recently taken steps to change 
things. 

Our prdblem with the NCAA » that we have, in l»sketlMdl, 270 
schools. They all want to win the national championship; their 
presidents and their athletic directors think they can. Of course, I 
worry about ccmches in that situation; they are fired when they do 
not. 

But I think if we moved down to a workable number, which thfi 
CoU^ FootMl A8»x;iation has done, I think we could very ^isily 
police ourselves. The presittents wtmld be involved as thf»y shoiild 
be. I tell the presidents of universities, I know ymir intercoll^ate 
athletic pn^ram is not the mc»t important |Mirt of the university. 
However, it is your front porch; it is the most visible. Now, what 
are you goii^ to do about that? 

I was suiprised at Michael's talk. I have always used in my talks 
about Northwestern being one university which didn't change tl^ir 
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acad«nic standank, for athletes^ and they generally fimshed 1^ 
in the Big Ten. I mimired that ami I think NorthwMtern is tru^ a 
great acs^nic institution* 

Howard, you sakl ocw^hes do mA know wl^n boosters ch^. I cki 
TuA believe that. I do not think anybody would dieat to get a 
player wiUiout the coaches knowledge. I mi^t not even want the 
player. How wcrald they know whk^ pli^r to get? I clH>se to deal 
with Howard on that issue. 

I asked my «8ter, who is an adrtinistratiw assistant to Oragms* 
man Andrews over in the Hoiuiet if this h^uing wcmld be public. 
Cduld I just talk infimnal^ And now I see all ^ese televkion 
can^nm* [Laughter] 

Senator MansNBAUM. Hiey are not working* 

Mr. Sutrm. Oh, I [Laufi^ter*] 

The first question Seimtor Stafford s^kBd me wa^ to what extent 
are outstanding student aUiletes awarded inapinropriate passing 
Iprackss? Mv answer to that is I do not think tlmt is now a im^lrai 
m NCAA division L 

With academic freedom and tenure Q^ our profasiors, Blom with 
ti^ intM^ty of tte institutions— I just h^Lra Kevin say difierrat- 
ly— but I do not think this is a problem. 

The problem is with the initial eligibility. As Kevin indicated, he 
should not have been admitted to Creii^ton University hsmd on 
his academic record. The NCAA has taken steps with recent legis- 
lation to have a core curriculum re<mired in another where a 
student athlete would have to take j&igUsh, math, and a language 
before being admitted to college. 

To n^, the m^or prdblem is the &averege rule which was b^^ 
back in 1973. Since then if you had a C average in hu^ school, re- 
gardless of whBt courses you took, you were eligible Tor division I 
football and basketball. 

lliere are very few problems in division III. We have rame grrat 
institutions dir^rtii^ the intercoll^pate athletics pn^rty. But in 
divisi<m I football and baskett»li there are problems. 

For instance, a ymmg man, near Wrahington, DC. was a highly 
recruited basketlmll player. We lo(A^ into his aca^mic mcmd 
and there was no wav for any school to recruit him. Still he mirac- 
ulously received all A's in his last semester of hig^ school in order 
to reach a C average and play at a division I NCAA school. 

I am more concerned ab<mt public education in general and mhat 

Su folks am do there, maybe even a few blocks fnnn here at 
mbar High School, or what you as Senators can do to improve 
teachers* salaries. Do not let me get started on this; I could go on 
nuclear arms, too* [Laughter.] 
I hope we can r^h a freese on nuclei arms, too. 
But with this young man, the high school was saying, ''What do 
yon need to get into college?'' The high school t^idiers feel sorry 
for them. As Kevin pointed out, hki junior high t^tchers prc4wbly 
felt sorry and just moved him on and it hurts Uie young man. 

I do not think the problem in intercoll«^te athletics — is pasmi^ 
grades. But I think admission is a probtem. A school ^ould not 
euxept young men who have little duuice to nmluate. 

I cannot ao^pt a foc^hall coi^h, whmn I know, say, **Well, they 
are better off for being m «^ool for 4 yrars/' My point to him is, 
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you help those who do not help you. You do not bring someone into 
the institution just becau% they run a 9,4 KKKyard dash or are 7 
feet tall. They are going to help you. 

If you really want to help pewle, by admitting them to a college 
experience, let us go help somebody who is not going to help us. 
Let any institution admit anybody whom they wish, but that the 
lower 1 percent of the least Qualified students cannot be athletes. 
Therefore, they would really be helping people, I hope that would 
be romething to think about in the future. 

The second question— and I am sorry I might be over the time— 
given the demands of most large Kale athletic pn^rams, what 
problems do student-athletes face in accumulating enough credits 
to naduate in 4 years? 

The only thing I would say, is that if we made freshman ineligi* 
ble the way it was in 1973 and before we would not have the pr^ 
lem. Take the record of 10 years prior to 1973 and you hfui people 
graduating. A very low percentage of football and basketball play- 
ers have graduated in 4 shears since 1973. 

If we made freshman ineligible in football and basketball to 
prove they are students first and foremc^t, €md let them under- 
stand that, I think we would come close to a solution. 

The only reason it was changed was economics, and I am tired of 
that excuse for division I footlmll and basketball because division I 
football and basketball make countless dollars and they can handle 
that. You can look at ray New York Times article on freshmen in- 
eligibility, but more would graduate in 4 years if they could not 
compete on varsity teams as freshmen. 

I navf" listed our North Carolina graduation rate simply because 
I think we have won rrasonably well and still have graduated 95.6 
percent of our lettermen in Imsketball. This year, in addition to 
what I gave you, we have four seniors and all four are graduated. 
One will go on to pro Imsketball and one to |^duate school. 

Question No. 3: To what extent do athletic scholarship programs 
respond to the educational needs of student athletes no longer able 
to participate? I think they all shcnild be no<ut contracts. I am 

king. here, in the fact that you give scholarship and not contracts, 

have never taken away a scholarship as long as I have been head 
coach for any reason. 

One young man said he wanted to concentrate on his studies and 
no k>nger play. I said fine. He said he wanted to give up his scho^ 
arship and he could afford it. I said, no way; you have got to keep 
it because we brought you to our school to graduate, 

I am on a committee now that is starting to address this situa* 
tion on fmanciai aid to student athletes. I think onw you recruit 
and give an initial grant to a young man, you should pay his edu- 
cational expenses for as long as it tak^ him to graduate, 

1 do not know Michaels situation after years or what the situa- 
tion was— but I do know that we should, in fact, owe that \^ui^ 
man continued scholarship functe because we have recruited him, 
along with a Northwestern. We should say you now have a full 
grant as long as you are eligible to be in the university. 

In closing, let me say that I do not know what your subcommit- 
tee can do. The only thing I was thinking coming over here is that 
with our abuses in recruiting and the NCAA failing to have the 
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threat <^ penury, and subpo^ia power that you please look into the 
situation the 71^ helping the NCAA and visa versa. 

In (iu> nati<mal press, a vwuig man down in Louniana talked 
about his expensive car and many other possessions. Yet he was 

from a very poor Imme. How he 
could afford his hfes^le as a studimt athlete? It would be interest- 
uig to put the IHS and the NCAA together m inve^igating that sit^ 
nation, and perhaps in that way you could help athletks. 

I am aorrv I todc so long. Senator Stafford. 

SHiator SrAFFORO. Well, thank you veiy much, Dean, for a very 
5jJ<»n^^«gng set of remarks to the committee. Thinking back on 
Mr. Q»«l 8 testioKmy omceming th« iratered down omrses at 
Southern Cal, it occurred to me that had the college I went to had 
some of those courees, I might have graduated Phi Kappa m* 
stemloftheway Idid. 

Mr. Underwood, we would be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Unhehwood. Thank you. Senator. Pirst, I would like to 
object strenuouslv to benuig pUraed coi Uie aaaoB i»nel with a man as 
hamlsome and dramatically verbose and outrageoinly tanned as 
Mr. Cosell. [Laughter.] 

But I would like to siiy first of all that before you go too far with 
any l^islative ckvke or omsideration at the congressicmal level for 
what is hai^ning in the education of our athletes in America, you 
should consider one salient fact, and that is that the system itself 
is terribly flawed, and it does ntA start with the cdl^^ 

It is n<^ just coaclKS angling to beat the system and it is not col- 
leges insensitive to the needs of Uieir atUetes. The educatk)nal 
process wnds morons through the system. The high schools and 
grade w^hools graduate without educating, and send the whole mess 
on to the colleges, where the buck stops. Tlw colleges use the ath- 
lete, as well they mi|^t— and as weU itey siM>uld, considering the 
desperate situational ethics of coacU^ The buck stops there be- 
cause most coU^ won't give a degree that has not been earned. 

In Chkago when I was mvestigatuig this very problem for the 
magazine about 4 years a«>, there was a high sdioot student trying 
for a college scholarship In the Big 10 Omference who ne^ied his 
2.0to qualify. To get tiiat 2.0, he needed to pass a history exam. 

The history exam required him to name the 12 months <rf the 
ysar; he passed by naming 10. That is not funnr, that is sad. That 
•s high school; that is mrt college. So what happens when this un- 
educated but graduated high school boy winds up in college? He is 
terrori»d by tlw classroom, freouently failing be(»u% he will not 
even go to class. The cla» is a forebidding place for him; it repre- 
sents the potential for more failure. 

In California there was a football player named Fred Butler. He 
went through 4 ^rs at a coll^ in wutlwni California; tried for a 
professional football contract and failed to get it; went back to 
Uving with his father. His father was kind of a ne'erdo-well and a 
drunk, and they bed an argument, aiui a gun was puUed. and they 
grajppled, and the father shot himself. 

T& boy was arrested, but not indicted. He was held for 2 or 3 
days and when he got out, still kjving his father, he got in his fa- 
ther s car and went in search of his father's gravesite to put flow- 
ers on the grave. He traveled anmnd for o^r an luHur add then 
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tried anoUier hwir |n another dirediim, and then went hcmie be- 
cause he could nirt tmA Hm rtmd sifito. 

He had gone thttni^ 12 years m immary and secondary educa- 
t»m and 4 years d ooUegSp ami b» amid not read the rom mgn». 
That is the system that ymi must in ctealing with this problem, 
ami that is what tl^ colk^^es aiid co&dbm li& Dean &nith fmoe 
everyday. / 

The problCTi is tl^ pr^ure/to win. Bi|; business cieates the 
I»essure. Cc^dm are m»te <^mrate to wm* Why? Braiuse th^ 
want to stay on the jch. They cfo mt want to lose ni^t tli^ have. 
They do ni^ get tenure. It to a md situatiim. 

I will name ^ni a coach, and ycm will mi believe it, who, after x 
number erf* years at the msij^ college level, came dose to bdng 
fired in IVll by an administriktixm that wi» zuA happy and alumni 
that were not hi^ipy with his winning record, the oom^h's nan^ is 
'*Bear'' Bryant; a true stc^. / 

When a coach is that despite win, he will do things. He will 
explmt every lo<^diole— and/U!L ioc^hc^ are not cr^t^ by him, 
by tl^ way. What happraa to the {layers in timt drt-umstance? 
TheXf too, becraie desperate. Desperate for what? To stay in the 
system as well, iranting to be pn^seskmal athletes— tfa» greatest 
hoax all, as I am sure lUrry Edwards will tell you, because he is 
tl^ nM>st eloquent roeaker in that ar«L 

Four out five NBA basketball plfO^n do not have a college 
G^pree. More than two-thirds of t^ NfX» players do not have a col- 
lege degree. Th^y have be(to bundled through the system, through 
a meaningless habitatioii of the clasRtTimi, and f^ten nowhere 
educaticmally just so they could get a crack at that pro contract 

And what a hoax it if; 1 out of 100 wOl make it Harry wiU tell 
ymi that the statistics w^e prdbaUy worse than that Tm sad re- 
sults, 'jf course, are there because coaches and adminisUmtors wiU 
do anything to win, anything to fill the stadium, anything to win 
the co.?ference. 

There was a basketball coach in the souU^m California area 
who was told unequivo«^y, "If ^u do not win the conference 
championship this year, !we are gomg to fire you/' When you have 
that kind of ctesperation to succeed, yo\x will get tiiat exploitatiim 
of the system. 

The solution, of course, is very simfde. You must raise tlie stand- 
ards; not lower them. The worst thing that has haraened to coU^ 
athletics in the last 15 years is affirmative action oecause the en- 
trance standards were 10%rared« Thsy y^-^re lowered for a very good 
rrawn — there were athletes and stiuients out there who deserved a 
chance. But needing to suo^e^, wanting to sm:ceed, desperate to 
succeed, coach^ took advantage, sdministralicHis took advantage, 
athletic deimrtmrats took ^vant^e. And sa a remilt, you md 
more and more students coming into tli^ fasten? ¥^ oould not 
cope in the classrocmi. ,l^uiknts do noi bekbg in a classroom if 
they are ntA qualified. 

The wlution is to raijie the ^andards and nmke tinem consistent 
thrn» hout college sport, without congresidonal interference* Have 
normal progre^ requirements that are met from Khcol to school, 
and give your basketball coadi or your football CMCh setnirity; give 
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him tenure. It is as simple as that. Then if your coach cheats, fire 
him. 

The University of Notre Dame has hsui since Terry Brennan in 
the IBiSO's a rule— it is nc^ a rule, really; it is a mandate by Father 
Hesburgh. He has a little 5-minute conference that he has with the 
coaches he brings in every time there is a coaching change, and he 
says it as simply as this: "We will give you 5 years to sucoeed. We 
think at Notre Da me that you will have the tools to succeed; that 
you will win at Notre Dame. But if you cheat, you will be out 
before midnight." 

As a result, you never see the NCAA pointing a finger at Notre 
Iteme. Notre I^me does cheat ir. minor ways, perhaps; everybody 
does because there are so many ridiculous rules within the NCAA 
against such things as picking kids up on the ed^ of campus and 
bringing them onto the campus, and that kind of thing. 

Hiere are all kinds of rulra that ar ^»y to hteak, but if you 
have good rules and you have the coac .i^ in secure positions and 
the academic understanding that they are going to be trmted ap- 
propriately, you will not have the cheating. 

But send the message to the high £»;hoQls, send the message to 
junior high schools: no more underqualified students, no more 
morons going through the system. The m^sage will be clear, the 
mnior highs and high schools will respond, and the colleges will 
benefit. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Underwood follows:] 
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JKTW t?K IOWD0D/?^eBarks to the Senate Subc<wdttee on EducatiCHi, 
Arts and Hoaaoities^ Jitae 1984^ 

I appreciate the opportimitsr to appear before this 
distinguished body, and I applaud roar efforts to thnm sore 
light on a portion of our educational systest that in seriously 
flawed, Alas* the flav has been ttore a very long tia», and has 
been **exaained^ bef(^e. It is now, ^tuallyt an uglyt gaping 
wound that has too often been covered instead of baatkiged and 
treated irith elixirs instead of stroi^ sedicine, I caution you« 
therefore, to reaeaber that it is not just the abuses to ^id by 
scholarship college athletes that you must address your 
attration, but the systea as a whole. 

Much of what follows is covered in a book that I have 
written and will be published in the fall* As ade<{uately as I 
can, I have covered, in these paragraphs, the course that SfKxrt 
has taken that led it to the ^»eful abuses of the editt:atioaal 
process* In a nutshell, it is the bi Jt ^f^^^f^ sport that 
has created the dilMsa of the imeducated athlete you now face. 
To aiss that point is to siss the if^emt for trees. 

prraopocTioN 

Sport in teerica has bera transforaed into econoeic 
snakeoil. Pros siaething iftmderfulp it has been aade grotcs^e 
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bf coeaerce* It has been distorted aad polluted bj mmejw and 
the never-lending quest for Bore. It has be«i appropriated by a 
groviog i^rmj of owner ^-entrepeneurs tdio oade a remrkable 
discoirerir after the 1950*8. That sport was not sport at all but 
a tool for extracting incredible riches the sports-hut^ry 
populace. 

Sport *s leadership threw in to this sadi^ss by placing 
such an oppressive bur^n on ttUning that it aade desperate sen 
out of its coaches and better athlete. Vinning pays the bills. 
Wiiming assures the televisim deals* and the cmtlandi^ 
contracts and salaries. The desperate athlete remn^ts to aloost 
anything^to cheating, to brutality, even to poisoning his body 
with drugs — to stay in the aoney. 

ThB desperate coach becotes trauaatized by the need to 
win. He is not blind or draf to tl^ deoands. He knows that by 
the tine he gets his ear to the grotmd to pick up tte negative 
i^ibrstioDs he is liable to be on it. In the Big Sorpts 
Marketplace, there is no such thing as security for a coach. 
Vhen he starts out the one thli^ he can be certain of is that he 
tiill be fired, sooner acre often than later. 

Ihe process has debsched sportsmanship to the point i^ere 
winning ^t all costs is, indeed, costing too snsch. The itei% 
include honor and fair play. To ccMrmpt the educational process, 
to sake a fraud of the stt^ent-athlete in order to win is not to 
win at all. But the aarket teactes the yoimg aen of sport to 
accept cheating as part of the process, even as a seans to an 
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edttcatloa, or as a sutotitote it* l±kt rabies ttef viXliagXy 
go Bl<Hig as the process haste&s their deboBanlaatlofi* 7I» ^pro 
drafts*^ are slave auctimm that violate everir t^ieat of the free 
eaterprise s^stesa. College recniltiag is a ritml of hribery that 
too often remrds c)mt«s with craference chmpiim^ps and 
televisioo dates. Tl^ threat of gettiag ca^it is .detereat. 

The Matio'ial Collegiate Athletic A«K»ciatioa has had to 
■etc otst penalties agaiast 1?6 of its amher schools m ^4 
occasions sii^e it b^^an a rules-raforcsiBeat progrsm in 19S2« In 
1982 1 tte fed-np presi^t of San Francisco UniTersitsr* faci^ 
the school's thr id probation in fcmr years » dropped hasketball. 
It was the only vay )m knew to stop tte cheating. 

Both prs^tic^i — recrttitiag, drafting — »silj create in 
the athlete's sii»l a cyaicisa for the systaa and a brc»d distrust 
of the ''superiors'* he ttust <teal with. Especially if he wates up 
OB the other side of his athletic caperirace to find he has 
neither aosey in the hank nor an edacatiiNi to pall his throu^. 
On this loathsone h^way* the tuMk athlete has been especially 
ttisused* although It is difficult to tell his that because he has 
been gettiag a large share of the pie lately and &ima't want to 
let go. Bis own black leaders — aost of them — di»'t tell his. 
They allow him to believe that salvaticm is Just ime sore bounce 
of the basketball away. Froa the gtetto to the grave he believes 
thatf and the results are often tragic. 

THE SYSTBt ETOL?£D 
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QttOB c«B l»ve gentle beglmi^s. The eTolatiorary 
^pcem that 1m48 to Mslpalatifm ami d^wanizatiw of today* 9 
athlete is hatched Mre often thaa not bj caring people vho love 
his. Bot once in it aovea him aa rameeleaalj as an 

asaoflihly Uaet often the control of Glaring pwpXe 

1^ one hia, l&m 1^ esierges on the far sidot hiaself a saer 
bereft of gratitnde or gr^Ot and aooetisra dstgeroi^y 
aatiMxial aa vellt it is rasy to forget that it My hav2 begun 
vith the beat of iiitmtiim. 

I have a tape that Bill IhlA aade for ae Jast aftar 
defected f ro« Stanford to coach the 49ers in the Natioaal 
Football laagoe. X aet Vftlah on that tape, bot I felt I tod 
tamm hia for years. Ite ci»ild have sung dneta. 

Tbe process starts t Ualsh said, with that first day the 
yottth league coach takes the yoin^ter under his wing and tells 
hia he can be a ''great player." To do it, he tells the boy to 
socialise, to ^forego all the other aports — no tennis, my 
sviflBsing. *!fe^r Bind tbe pifloo, practice your basetell.* The 
coach cares. Be enjoys his work and, oatorally, he'd like to 
develop a star player. 

"The boy enrolls in hi^ «:h^ol, a^ the CMch tlm-e sees 
his potential. Be wants hia to teve the 'oppmtanity to excell.' 
leather he realizes it or not, the coach starts directing his 
life — telling his what courses to take, giving hlffl a stttdy 
progr^ that does not challei^e his in the clasaroM develop 
the disciplines of the Bind that will beat aerve hia in aociety* 
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**Tte parents fall Into the trap. They're happy their son 
is belBg *takeB care of«* tf he is really esceptionai, tte local 
tovaapeople get involved* froa tl^ aajror oa dow. They treat his 
socially, to the point iHiere does not have a rc»l perfective 
of life. 'Things' are d«» for hiai« (grades are 'given.' Ho one 
Masts to spoil his chances to sake it Ug« 

""The colle^ recrniter visits. & tells the parents he 
i#iU 'take care* of their hoy. lhat he'll have the *best of 
everything.' The yonng aan still has sot had to deal vith the 
day^o-day frustrations others Sahconsciottsly, hf is quite 

Hilling to accept this attention— his nme in the paper, a suit 
of clothers. heing steered away froQ classes he '%m't need.' 
After all, he's ^ing to he a pro," 

Walsh said that such a boy goes through his entire 
acadmlc career "protected." Be lives in special dormitories, 
eats special food, takes carefully-chosen courses. He lives and 
soves vith ^rouogsters of the suse narrow, selfish interests. The 
coaches try "harder and harder to segregate his because that's 
idiat the cmpetition does, and ha goes along willingly, and so do 
his parents. Ve do everythi^ bat ed^te hia. We're afraid 
he'll fail, so we look for vsys of asking it easier. Som his 
entire outlook is distc»*ted«" 

The cliab leads to more and larger distCH'tions. "To fast 
moneys and f<ister friends. To 'deals,' and oaybe to drugs and 
shadjf people. He's like the beautiful wonan has been 'taken 
care of,' until her beauty wanes or her duatmeas manifests 




itaeU. Theo cqaes raalit^r. Snddcsljr te cu*t Imdie tbe thiags 
hm bera steltcred frm. Be ^ at 25 or so with «i 

edocatioa aad Mtliisig to grab hold of* iesmitiag ev^-Tthisgt 
mtmm vitii hisself • Ai^ if 1ni*8 block, te*ll SB]r it mo a 
racial thii^. *I wa takoa advaats^ of because I mo black,* w 
bacasae 'I ras poor»'( 

ATi'isHPlb TO COKRECT Tgp STyTEM 

The 22 collie ^ tsiiversitf pre^idaita idso oade up the 
taericaa Coiaicil oa Sdacatioa*a ad toc'^^oaaittae deteadii^ 
toagher new acadeaic standards for attHlaat^'athlatM took tteir 
crj for relief to tha iCAA in Jammj 1983, aad it h^ the 
tasniatakable ring of a fed-ap group that msa't going to take it 
anjr aore* 

ThBf propoaed— ai^ got, tmtativel]r— 4ii^i^ eligibility 
raqoiaeaenta for scholarahip athletea (not Just a 2«0 grade-point 
average cooing oat of high actoel, bat m a wage pdnad throf^ 
a core carricultaa of 11 acadeaic coaraea, aa wall aa a 700 
coabined score on SATs) ani strict4n' soraal progress roles (i#ith 
the proviso that a Binisnai maiber of credit boars be co^leted , 
toward a specific degree in tte fmt preceding co^titim)* 

The forMr would, perforce, put a greater ^irdra m high 
schools to edtscate their athletea before thej gr^uate thea, 
and would thua help relieve the colleges of t^t osm prraidmt 
aptly called the **acadeBic aalvage operations^ thej have been 
attrapting (uaauccaaafully) the last decade or so* Tl^ latter 
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wtdd make it tM^ier for CMchas to fltelter their plaiers trtm 
a saaLlagfuI oducatiim idiile they eaed up their eligibility. 
The whole syates would benefit, fl»8t especially tte athletes • 

The 22 collet presidmta si^t have wmi a battle m the 
KAA coDi^tioa floor, bot the lor ms far froo wm. The oew 
rules for tougher ataodarda coald scarcely be call^ a fl»^te 
for maepifig chai^e~U^y were sot that tough. Too, they do 
aot go into effect uoUl 1986, mwi before they were ^swd 
the shrill cry of the offended omld be henrd througlmt the 
iMd. As we ^all alao me, college adnlaistratwa are Xeaa thaa 
uaified ia the sethoda Meded to clean oot tte cesspool, Swe of 
thes can't evea see the cesspool. 

ht last c(^t 18 schools were tmder f<ms of Kkk 
penalty, toother 25 or aore were beiag iavestigsted by an IICAA 
enforcraent wiag that haa grows to frightening aice. Frightening 
because there is no pn^ress ia thm prepress inferred by addi^ 
mre (ai^ aore and sore) investigators to the MCAA'b far-ranging 
investigative staff. To the contrary. That college sport needa 

c 

a police force at all is /ulgar and depresaing, 

CHEATim; m hHD OF? Tn& raaj) 

coating is L»natteiia to sport. If y<^ pay :,^r 
itu^erback imder the table and X d<HS*t, you have create an 
unfair advanuge. It is cheating, Uien you shuffle you star 
formrd throi^ a aeaningl^s high scteol curriculus while the 
other guy's star foward is taking all the required courses and 
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staylag up sights to |»as9£ when fw bemi the ^traace 
r«qtiire«eats to get him ioto college , and xhm keep his eligihle 
through pbmy accred^atiims while the other gej is goi^ by the 
book, Jim distort co^titim. Tou are a cheat. It is as 
draagiiig to tte spirit of on^titioa as tactics that physically 
hurt an oppoaent. 

The C4ie place we slK»uld« without quest ioa, be able to 
expect hoMSt achiement ia oa the playing fields of wt college 
campuses. lastitotioaa that deal \Ath the life-oskiag procerces 
of our youth should be so sensitive to roles^^endiagt so refmlsed 
by cheeterst so <»i guard against the athlete vho ^'hears tte cries 
of the crowd ty ^ver the rustling of a page,^ that cheating at 
that level would be a rare aod exceptional thing. If we can't 
count o»i that* they are an insult to educaticm and anathena to 
^rt. Ttey should, close tte store, as San FVancisco did* 

Why then do coaches ct^t? Mainly for the same reasm 
they always have. There is no K^tery to it. Because we sake 
desperate people out of then. Desperate to win. to fill the 
stadium and get the televisicm amey and pay growing bills* 

VKe give them inflated salaries aad massive 
responsibility* and practically no security, and insult their 
intelligence by suggesting they are Just me of tte professors. 
They are highly-competitive people, but we tell tlwa we don't 
think they'll stay that way if we »ke them safe from the 
unei^loyaent line* llie only assurance we give them is that if 
they dw't win they'll be m the Jijtreet. 
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We liav« told xhem at every level that it does not natter 
Ho* clean they keep tl^lr progrw* It does ^tter what 
percestage ot their athletes graduate, or take their place in 
society as assets. It does not even natter fu9w well tl^y teach 
the skills of their conpetition. All that natters is the 
flashily scoreboard lights. 

Off the fields, coaches see the otter hard reality: ttet 
apart the conpetitioo, ^t directly influeticiag xt, are a 
lot of people who cheat aod nothing happens to Um. Nothing 
except that they go to bovl fanes are heroes in th^r hone 
stat^<-<*iB sone quarters even bigger heroM for teving beaten tte 
systen. Uiy ^lould it snrfrrise as, then» idien combes say they 
wuld rather get caught cheating loae? 

Good coaches are special* Their influaice on yotmg 
people is nassive, aod they are not blind to it. Most of then 
hai^le this trust tmderly, even to the ^iot of taking m 
educational responsibilities that ahoald never have bem t^ir's 
in the first place. Most of then nov spend considerable tine and 



energy super viaing tutoring and counmling progroBs, and have 
cttltivated an appreciatim for a stsdeat's classroon status that 
nakes the concern of acadmic ^emB pale ^ coci^ison. 

yhea c db c h e s visd up on the seedy side of 
recruit if^-^pronising mmey, ionising grates — or are reveled 
teaching techolqi^s that sight get mebody Inirt, it is usnaUy 
their fellow coaches vho cone Imrtest en tte. 

So coactes know titere tte bodies are hnried, and in 
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iBcreMiog umber so do the athleUs, and tliis is the oost 
portentous factor of all. they caa see, and the consequences 
have naite for intriguing twists, not to say stunni^ turnabouts. 
So»e of thea in courts of law, Qt^ in particular caught my eye. 

0 basket hall player nosed Mark Hall i»s ruled ac^eftically 
ineligible by the University of Minneaota, he hired a lawyer to 
challenge the ruling. And a district court judge nsde a blocking 
decision. Judge Jttles Lord ordered that Hall he reinstated 
the groimds that he nas brought to that ^hool not as a sclu^lar 
**but as a basketball player.** 

Within the context of Judge Lord's rulii^ was tte nut of 
the issue. I hope sooebody was listening. Said the Judge , **It 
well Bay be true that a good ^a^atic progras for the athlete is 
■ade virtually iapos'sible by the danands of their sport at the 
college lewl. If the situation cau&m hara to university, 
it is becauae (college adAinistrators) have fostered it, ai^ the 
institution rather than the individual should suffer the consequences.** 

WY SrUPgrr-^ATHLETB BECitfg ATlfl^TC-STUPBiTS 

Varsity athletics are considerably sore than ganes for 
the scholarship athlete. Practice is 1^ ^ hard. Hiere are 
filas to watch, wounds to ^1, trainii^ table and neetings to 
attei^. The player leads two lives: a tough <me as a stt^ent, a 
tougher one as an athlete. His aca^aic schedule is interrupted 
by travel and ahsences. He is chronically tired, often injured. 
He is really asked to lead a ''^ni -disturbed life**, mys 
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Fsychologiftt Thofltts Ttttko. ftost irto quit wittmit earalsg their 
degree dosi*t go back* I m ctmcerned for tho^ who helieve that 
their have great talent* and then quit their chance for m 
education to chose the dreaa* Tem sports are heguiliag that 
ymy. There is no unyielding par, no iapassive st^ Mtch to tell 
a foulest er hov good bad he is. There are far too oany young 
aea think ttey are on their way to Billioas* and will forego 
their ediK:ation for it* 

The larger sin is is not dealing up front vith the true 
definition of the college athlete in today's aarket, ^ 
vigorously upholding the €t»lc ^efmse that he is 
^todent-athlete, and not the c^posite of that« we have widated 
the perversicms of the acadeoic proems that have cau^ so aany 
sp^tacular failures, no longer prasible to disguise. 

For the life of se* 1 will never understand why we are 
shocked when they accept bogus graces (or sports cars or wt^tever the 
recraitsent currency of tfm day sdgbt be). Or act like cons and 
thugs* Tl^y see excess all around thi»B; tl^y are weaned it* 

How aany tiaes do thry have to have their education 
stilted by the exigencies o* the budget before it siiUis in? 

How nany tises do they haire to see their athletic 
department in its himger fM- f imds change dates, rearrange 
schedules, accept aatches in the middle of exM week {tff half-way 
across the globe) to gain a Bcmetary cwceasicm froa tte 
insatiable television networks? At the expense of valuable study tine? 

It is a soney ethic that dominates college sport. It 
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hu been pointed timt KBC paid mart for tte rights to 
telecast the Rom Bowl then Thoaes Jef f^soo paid for the 
Louisiana Purchase. Ilhea DSC vas pat on prohatiim for, noog 
oth«r things, a ticket-aellii^ acea nn by aa asaistasit coach for 
football players, its presi^t ii^ctted utere he atood on the 
righteooaaem fn»t by thrt atimiBg to sue the WCAk for this 
i^ositioQ, Item Bdad the di^ace. It wa going to coat the 
achool *^lIloaa" ia IV re^mie. 

College sport needa to erase once and for all the imge 
of exploitation that has plap^ it ever aince it ^t into the 
Eig ^rta bu^ineaa, and alloved that bnais^sa to polute the 
acad«lc aiaaion, Tlw recMt apectacle (by wire service photo) 
of a laiycy yoang blKl: aao losing siaerably oat of place ia a 
Q&icago eles^ry school cUsaroos told it plain enough* 

& ««aa not the irmk result ^ a physiological quirk, }^ 
««s an adult basketball player noaed Kevin Ross, 25 years old and 
trying to correct tte l^^icy of 26 yws of a aisapent education. 
The last four years Mre adsspeat a (^eigbton Ihiveraity* He 
could read at no bett^ than a foarth-^grade level. 

ilRSES AT AIX LEVELS 

High schools*— miy of thee—do not educate my of their 
athletes, they aierely graduate graduate theo. Junior 
colleges--«any of thes-^ve such seager acad^c requirements 
that they arc fertile grotmd for any ai^liag coach %dio feels the 
seed to do aoae acadesic cheatii^ to keep his players eligible. 
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The sins oi the high scN»ol$ and jmi<^ colleges are visited on 
the sajor colleges* i^re the back ato^. Collies idth aajp 
academic fidelitf at ail say not ^ttesatsh ahout coaaunii^ an 
athlete's eligibility fhls pleyiag tiae), btit they ssMlly drav 
the line at granting his a tegree he has aot ear»d. 

Academic standards have eroded and been imiteraloed 
to the point wre aore unqualified ^student-athletes'* than ever 
have been getting into college. Hot Just mderprivileged j^ung 
sen who need a chance* bat imeducated yomig aen hare no 
chance, not in the classrooa. Tbey «ris^ up dovn the road with 
neither of the things^they need aost; l}an education, ai^ 2) a d^ree. 

AdAiaistrators and acadesdcians have traditicMialXy 
tried to keep "^Big Sport" in its place ha^e theimlves been the 
architects of all this chaos* and have created the ultifliate 
irony; titey have subverted their own systea. Caught up in the 
ooney-mdnesSf they have »de a legion of «:avangers of their 
coaches — ceache^ desperate to win* desperate to get and keep in 
school those players vho can help trin, and thus keep 
business booaiag. The Cailares of MhsinistratiMrs are as Joined 
to the sins of coaches as a aan's leg is to his hip. 

IMder tlm guise of **affiraative action** and other 
civil rights prograas* athletic adainistraticms ^<ave only aade 
athletes sore exploitahle^-^d exploitive — than ever. Short of 
atK:cesBful prayer, **eliglbility aajors** will go throng tt» 
process dooo^d to failure and a future of disillosionaent. To do 
this .0 black youth, in this society, at this tiae, is wcmscionable. 
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In the last 25 jrrars the colleses Nve allowed 
tbeir Wsy- sports, football ami taskethsll, to bMaw Ian 
systeas tor the professional leagoes. sad ia so doisg permitted 
their athletes to eaibrace the terrlMe aytfc: that the "logical 
aacenslon" to the pros is OMpatlble with the ac«^c 
«i»lroaaent. ej^ flt Jiijg yyp^ sL «»cholarshlp . 

Scholastrc cripples are tfaas lavlted loto coll*^ to 
porsiie an IspossiWe dreaa; to becoae me of the Iflflnitely saall 
Bwher (less than two percent) *ho sake It in the MFX. and MA. 

< 

Finally, U» coaci»s ttoBselres—trjditliwally the 
heawles in this losg-runaing selodrasa-eee it better than 
anyone else. Itiey are at ODce culprits and »ictlM, and aany of 
the* ha«e had enough of bellig both. "Oar adslnlstrstors tend not 
to deal with the probles at all, b»t to gloss over it with s lot 
of fancy dialogue." said Sill Ualsh after be quit as hesd 
football coach at Stanford to go with the San Francisco 49ers. 
"When yoa enroll a kid who has no chance to cut it acadeirically, 
you're guilty of Manipulating that kid. When you protect hia 
froa an education insteau of educating hia, you're guilty «gain." 

High schools-^d, down the lli», eves graite sctools 
because it starts there-need the strongest possible signal froa 
above to Jerk thea into accepting their own irresponsibility. 
They need to be blaaed .mtrlght for pushing acadeaic oafs up 
the Isdder to failure at the college level. To be told that 
thgjr are accountable, too, when the uneducated star athlete 
Is left in the lurch after his eligibility runs out. 
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To lielp quallfj him for a b^iettell sdtalar^p to 

r 

Indlaaa State lbiverBit]r« a special vertal exssiMtioa was 
a black athlete at fioglewod High la Chicago. Ifo vaa asked to 
uaae the 12 aonths of the year. He pasmd the test hy rasiog 10. 
k halfback in Ka^c^iee, 111., q^ified f«r a scholarship ia the 
Big Tea Coofereace a sabatitute teacher %^ took over the 
course ia the f iaal three neAs of the terw •'gave* his the C he 
needed to pass the English coarse t» had bees flunkii^. The C 
raised his grade point average to the mioistn 2.0. 

The possibility that msae yow^ n^t bl«ck or idiite, 
athletes or not. siaply areo't colle^ aaterial and will neter be 
does not iteter the eff forts to exploit them. 

THE PRO MTTH 

The pro myth is fed by an irresistible hype. There is a 
pot of gold at tNs end of the rainbw and its oases are 'National 
Itaketball Association*' and '^National Football Leagvet** and a 
aaber of lesser als^^ses. The sports pages crow with liie figures 
to be ms^* Agents swsrs into the ^ttos like ball ants to tell 
how those f igares are eahai^ed by "clauscst" and Ih>w financial 
coa{» are available for superstars. Hardly a day s^» to go by 
that another talented non-graduate does aot sign smother 
ntlti-siUion-dollar contract. 

The colleges siK:ker in. They are part of the aachinery. 
There is so such soney ^o be sade in big-tirc sports that 
everybody cooperates. (W»n asked once \Aty the pros did not have 
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fan. •ystew. Gwal Muagi^ Bed AaerUich of the Boston Celtic 
replied: -Hhat for? We h.«e the-greateat far. system in the 
world—tbe colleges.") 

College recruiters kaow thejr canoot Justify the sell-out 
on scholastic tenw, so they try to Jastify it irtth drea. talk. 
T»»ey brag about their ability to place players in pro ball. Tl^y 
pitch the pro ayth to 18-y«er-olds. and get O.J. Sispson and Tooy 
Dorsett to aake a call. 

^ Their publicists send out press releases ("the Big Eight 

Conference has «ore pl«yer8--135. coat 'em, 135-ia the HFL than 
anybody-) and decorate the pages of their athletic brochures with 
those nho have "graduated" to the pros. One school produced a 
four-color recruiting poster that included pictures of those who 
•^de it," mider the caption: "A Pipeline to the Pros." 

It is a pipeline to disillusiMMaeat and hrartbreak. 
Mever Bind that four out of fiw NBA players have not graduated 
from college. Never Bind that aln>st tw>-tbirds of all NFL 
players do not have diploaas. Never «iad that. They're the ones 
1*0 "Mde it." The great altitude of hooked yoimgsters who are 
throwing away their education a little bit every day to follow 
the pro dreaa is the real tragedy. There are no publishers of 
puff sheets for thea. 

According to the National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations, 700,000 boys play high school basketball 
and one million play high school football every year. At the 
nCAA level, the nuabers reduce to 15,000 in basketball and 41,000 
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la foottell* About 4»000 ^afers cM^lete their college 
basketball careers each ri»ri smt 200 %et drafted by the NM, 
aroiaid 50 actually sake MIA tMm* The av^-age player's career 
1^ s 3.4 soasoDf, Za tbe NFL, about 320 collets draft picks go 
to cwp each year; rou^y 150 sake it. Thwe ^ succeed play 
pro ball for 4.2 seasMs. 

If the odds twe displayed cm sa infield toteboard, only 
" ^ uould take ttaa. 'Diottsaads ^1 ttoasaads to we against 
wking the pros: 6,000 to 1 f (mt a iN^y playing hi^ school 
football; about 15,000 to 1 f^ the boy playing high sctool 
basketball. 

THE DILWIA OF BUCT AmCTES IH ^SRIC^ EDOCATIOli 

Olaly a fool uould ar^e that being black is no loiter a 
liability in Africa, and 'iherc the dilean has not changed, 
except to get worse, is in the f^t that ''getting into" a 
university and ''getti^ out" with the paper to prove it are two 
different things. More black athletes graduate froA colleges 
every year— but the ratio of those vbo do to thi^e uho don't Jias 
declined. Feuer than half, and waybe as little as 20 percent, of 
the black athletes on scholarship wind up with degrees. 

An official f ro» «»e sctool in the Deep South a(Mtted to 
ne that in the first 12 y^rs of integrated classrooss, it had 
not graduated one black athlete* Another school had 91 blacks m 
its varsity t^is over a lO-ycar peri^ and only 10 had 
graduated. 
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Hauf factors are biased tbe gria statistics t ao4 mcmt 
of tliefii are not new; The 8ocio-eco^>aic bajuUcajis* The failures 
of educatloa at the loner levels. The decliaiag standards that 
allow the **pafl^red** athlete to he carried piggy-hack through the 
systeo idiile his potential slonly |»etrifies, onlj to fiad» in 
colleget that there are no bwrcalasreates for illiterates* 

Elack ^adenlciaas in the MCAA cmsist^tlsr led the 
■oTesent for loifer sdsissiM stai^ards, getting thes as lev as 
possible aad keeping thea tl^re* Ttey did this im the reasoaahle 
grofflxds that opeaing clessrooa doors as %dde as possible would 
create an atv^phere of acceptable that would lead to grater 
achievement • 

But perslssiveness is sot policj, and the results have 
not been gratifying. To the contrary. Alloifing athletes, black 
or white* to go onchalXeoged sctu^lastically is a peraissioo slip 
to heartbreak. College recruiters cc^lain of an 
all-too-faailiar pattern. Ttx requirCMnt for a football or 
basketball scholarship is a C aversge through high sctool. A 
school finds out a college cc^h is interested in one of its 
"^ys." The hoy reads at the fifth-grade level. Tbe boy 
suddenly bec<»ies an A student. The IKIAA has a case on file of a 
Hew York athlete who showed colleges three different 
transcripts — three ^ts of grades. 

You cannot cure a cancer with powder and paint. When 
kids pass who doo^t deserve to, teachers ksow it, adainisttators 
know it sskS other students kf»w it. It erodes the whole netv*ork 
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of dlflcij^iae ao4 respect that nkes the edi^tiouX process 
viable. Clvii^ an athlete a **break** to get bis iato college ctdf 
■akes for a coatif^uM of cheating and failure and increases his 
distrust for the 8]r$te»« There are no noble aomfflents to cimaters. 

It was into this brrach that the HCAA finally aoved in 
January of 1%3 with its propt^d u^adii^ of adsissim 
stafuiard8*--!Yoposal Ko, 48 on the cmvention agenda, poshed by 
the select ad hoc cowittee off collie presidrats. Beginning in 
1936, incooing frestaen, to be eligible for varsity coapetition, 
viXl have to score at least 700 of a pc^ible 1600 on tte SAT (or 
15 of a possible 36 on the ACT), and have accimlated a minina 
2.0 grade point average in a specific nwber of college 
preparatory courses. 

It t»s a first step. It should ^t be tl^ last. 

Senator Staffc»d. TWnk very much, Mr. Underwood 
Senator Met^nbaiun, cb ycm have qira^kms? 
Senator Mbizenbaum. I do. 

Coach Smith, you indicated some question as to whether this 
committee, or the OonfresB really, could do anytiiing about this 
problem. Howard CoseU said that we will only solve the problem 
when the iHiesidrats of tl^ universities make that determinaticm 
and say, this is the way it is going to be. 

Probably all of us here would agree Oiat we will really only solve 
urn im)blem when there is tim vwl to cto it thitw^ the praddrats 
and the coaches and e^'ierybody else along the line. 

But I tliink that tl^re is a possibility we could make some n^n- 
ingfUl headway with l^p^tion, and each of you may have some 
suggestion or reaction as to a piece le^slation that I am contem* 
plating introducing. Ycm may have mme i^di^ms or mnjifK^fltfonSi 
or yon may think it isa bad Hea generally. 

The bill that I have been contemplatii^ introducing would re- 
quire university athletic departments to ma intflin an accurate ac* 
counting of aU athletes under scluilarship, brokra down by sport in 
ordbr that you could track their aciuiemic pre p ress. 

The second thing it would do is it wcwfd require institutions to 
make an educational conmiitment to the athlete at Uie time of re- 
cruitmrat In otl^ words* whim give him or her the schdar- 
ship, that would be the ccmimitment tluit t^ schdarship would be 
there for the stuiknt-athlete to grsuiuate. 

And if it took 4 years or 6 years, that Kholarship would not be 
terminated. It would not be terminate under any circumstances if * 
the individual was icgured The penalties we could vrark out not by 
putting anybody in jail, but having some impi^ upon the title 
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IV funds, Federal aid to education funds. We could put suflicient 
teeth in it; I am not worried about that 

I would ask you first, Q>ach Smith, do you have any reaction? 

Mr. Smith. Senator Metssenbaum, I think that is «>methmg I 
said, but I like you saying it better because you have more power, 
m that we could say the% are, in fact, no-cut c<mtra^ because 
first you decide, are athletic scholarship ri|^t? Once ycm (kcide 
th^ are rkht, then let us make them where a young man from an 
underprivileged background could live like a normal s^ii^nt 

I am for more student aid to that athlete, legally. And then, as 
vou point out, the university must continue to educate as long ea 
he is eligible to return to school. I think that is very good. 

It might be my last time at the mike. I did not know Harry EA- 
wards was here, but he is a man about whom I ha^ r^ a great 
deal about and what he has to say, John referred to that, also. It is 
so important to set standards within rrach, but hi^, and I think 
anyone would respond to it. 

The principal of Erasmus Hall, McNeil, in New York— Howard 
knows Dr. McNeil. He was talking about a young man and then he 
said Barbra Streisand is an A student in the same class. And this 
you^man needed a (rr to play ball; he had a 67. He said if we had 
an 87 to play ball, he would have 87, so I think it does go back into 
that. 

But, yes, I think that is a real, Uve po^bility, but why could not 
the NCAA vote that into l^isiation and we would not have to go 
throu^ the Senate? 

Senator Metzenbaum. We will hear from them later. 

Howard, would you care to comment? 

Mr. Cc^Eix. Pardon me, sir? Would I care to comment? 

Senator Metzenbaum. Would you care to comment on that kind 
<rfa l^islative approach? 

Mr. CosELL. Well, I think that there is a broader question in- 
volved. I do not question the validity of motivation. I question 
whether or not the Federal Government should get into this kind 
of business in this vein. 

As a matter of fact, this relates to the whole sweep of sports in 
America— matters currently before the Senate Judiciary Commit- 
tee, for instance, and I have testified before them. 

Go back to April 5, 1982. an editorial in Business Week. It is 
time for sports, which is big busing, John Underwood emphasiz- 
ing the very ix)int I had made earlier— it is time in America for tfie 
sports businesses to be operate! like eveiy other busing in Amer- 
ica; no special purpose l^islation, no exemptioixs from the anti- 
trust laws, not for basel»ll or anybody else. 

Let sports in America (X)nduct its business like any other busi- 
ness, subject to the antitrust laws and all of the other laws that aU 
of the great comi^mies of this country have to cope with. 

That done — and that is what I m^m by the whole sweep of 
sports— when you do that, you take Government out of the sports 
business, really. And I question not your motivation; I qu^ion 
whether or not this should not be done self-enfon^ly by the 
NCAA, as Dean Smith suggests. 

I do not agree with John Underwood, who maintains a pallor de- 
spite a residency in Florida. [Laughter.] 
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And I congratulate Dean Smith on his now apparent ability to 
lose the big game nearly every year with great grace. [Laughter.] 

So I am not happy with the c^ber members of this i»nd either, 
Jdm. [Laughter.] 

But under any circumstance sir, I applaud your mt^ves. I do 
not think I agree that this is a matter for Federal legislation. 

Senator Mstzenbaum. Well, let me respotkl, and not in an argu- 
mentative manner, because I agree with you that this is probably 
not a matter for Federal legislation. Yet, in ao many areas— labor 
management relations and other ar^ as it%U— it would be far 
better if the Government would not be involved, and yet usually 
you find legislation that comes about because there is a prd)Iem 
and no solution is provided by those who are in a position to pro- 
vide the solution. And so, out of a sen^ of frustration, you find a 
legislative approach. 

We will hear from the NCAA a little bit later as to exactly what 
they are doing and what they intend to do, but I agree with you on 
tl^ premise that it is not the place wl^re we ou^ht to have l^^la- 
tion. Yet, if all else fails, day after day I see coming to tl^ floor 
issues that come about because that is ti^ only locui to go. 

Mr. CosELL. I understand that full well, sir. A perfect analogy is 
lodged in the recent franchise removals in the National Foolball 
League where the gr^t cities of this country have been brought to 
their knees not merely by franchise removals, but the mere threat 
thereof. 

It happened in Baltimore for a long period of time, as that errant 
owner went first to Los Angeles, and then to Jacksonville, and then 
to Memphis, and then to Phoenix, and then finally, in the darkness 
of ni^t, to Indianapolk on the Mayflower. Hiey should not be 
called the Indianapolis Pilgrims, if you want to know the truth. 
[Laughter.] 

There was the case of a removal. But the Vikings tiireatened re- 
moval or else they would go to LA- Joe Robbie and the Dolphms 
threatened removal or else they would go to LA., and city after 
city was brought to its knees. 

Now, what can you do about this? The answer is not in a retroac- 
tive law, in my view, as prop(»ed by the National Football League. 
That goes against our whole government of laws, our whole judicial 
proc^. 

Everything the NFL has been offering is, to me, obnoxious under 
our Constitution. What can you do? Then you get to this recourse: 
unless you put them subject to the antitrust laws— no more special 
purpose l^islation of any kind, the way it was recommended in 
Business Week on April 6, 1982— unless you do that, then you have 
what you have. 

The only recourse is Federal l^islation, providing two basic, do 
fKrfi interfere with the Imsiness guidelines. One, diere are only two 
grounds for franchise removal: A, abridgement of the lease by the 
landlord, or, B — these are in broad terms, of course, no refinements 
to be set forth here and now— or, B, the ability to prove financial 
distre^ over a reasonable and continuing period of time— say, 3 
years. 
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1 T*\°*® only basic grounds, those grounds federally 

legislated, for franchise removal. iTjat is what you were gettiniE to: 

there IS no other way, you say. Well b ^ , 

Senator Metzbnbaum. I think there is another way if the will is 
there to do it. 

j^^CosEU- Well, I think that is your job, working with the 

Mr. Sm th. Senator Metzenbauro, I would add, too, that the col- 
1^ presidents should run, and by NCAA rules thev do run, college 
athletics. We need to somehow get them to reaUae that and to 
Ignore their fund-raising alumni. They must be in charge, as John 
stated, to give tenure to coaches—not lifetime tenure, ^t a long- 
range contract. It is not whether you win or lost, but you do not 
cheat and the guys graduate and you represent the university well. 

senator Metzenbaum. Mr. Underwood, would you care to com- 
ment? 

Mr. Underwood. No. I would like to ask what Howard was talk- 
mgabout; I have no idea. 
Mr. CpsELL. You are not really going to take me on. 
Mr. Underwood. I think that without a doubt, the burden should 

°^ J. P™«»d?nJ^ of colleges at all intercoUegiate levels, wheth- 
er it be division I, II, or HI. 

So much can be done when a good administrator gets involved to 
head off the abuses that you have heard today and have been seen 
TO dramatically over the years. I will give you an example at the 
high school level. 

There w a little school in southern California near Watts; it is a 
mosUy black. Catholic high school coiled Verbum Dei, I do n<A 
know what the enrollment is; it is less than 1,0(K), I think. Ita ath- 
letic teams have competed very well over the years in both football 
and basketball. 

A black priest named Thomas James came into that school I do 
not know how many years ago, at least 10 now, with the idea that 
the students coming out of that school— and they represented only 
about 15 percent going on to college— were not being educated. 

He put in rules— rules about E^lish classes, rules about curricu- 
lum. Know Your Car, for example, was one of the subjects be elimi- 
nated. He put in a curriculum that meant something to the ath- 
letes who were required to stay within it. 

The bottom line is that 5 years later, with increased efforts by all 
the fmrulty at that school, Verbum Dei was graduating and sending 
to college 85 percent of the student body— a dramatic chance, be- 
cause some one cared. 

Father James did not lower standards; he raised them. 

Mr. CosEix. He raised them. 

Mr Underwood. The colleges need to have the system changed. 
Coach« do too. Ccmches are special people, I believe. My father 
died when I was 4 years old and coaches meant a lot to me growing 
up. And I can tell you that at the college level they are just as spe- 
cial as they are at the high school level and the junior high school 
lewl, exceiA that they are more pressured to win; that is ^1. 

But they care about athletes; I guarantee you that 99 percent of 
them care, but they also want to keep their jol». It is up to the 
presidents of the schools of this countiy, at the highest level of 
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sport, to show the highest level of concern for the athletes, the 
coBchra and the ^stem. 

Senator Mbtzenbaum. Would you think that the sugge^ns that 
I have made-^d I am frank to tell you that I am not certain; if I 
were posiUve, I probably would have introduced the l^islation al- 
ready—and that is to require the athletic ctepartments to maintain 
an accurate accounting of all athletes under scholarship, broken 
down by siiprt to track their academic programs, and tte second 
point, requirmg the im^tuticHis to make noncancelable scholar- 
ships 

u %• ^^S^T^°?^\\ first of aU that that should be handled 
by the NCAA. I thmk the NCAA diould have a clearinghouse, 
knowmg exactly what schools are graduating what percentage of 
athlete and then act accordingly. 

I think penalties should be meted out when rogue athletic de- 
partments do not hve up to the educational standards that the 
NCAA sets. Ekiucation should always be the primary concern. 

As far as what happens to the individual when he comes into the 
system, when you start requiring 4-year sclwlarshipe— I had this 
debate several ymn ago with Daiyl Royal at Texas, who I think is 
a good man, and also was a caring coasii. He did not want 4-year 
Kholarships. He belie>^ that too <rflen you get kids coming into 
the system who will n<^ put out the effort once they get theXy^u- 
scholarship and, in rfiect, just ride through. 

Well, as long as you have big-time athletics requiring the athlete 
to be almost supernatural in his effort— I mean, he w not just a 
student in the classroom or an athlete on the field. He is an athlete 
first, spending 8 to 10 hours a day at it, and then has to be a stu- 
dent on the side. 

As long as you are requiring that kind of devotion to help fill 
your stadium, naturally you have to give him in return the Aing 
that he is there to get— and that is an education, not a ticket to the 
pros. 

But if he is in any way not living up to his end of the iKugain, I 
think coaches and administrators have every right to say, "No 
more scholarship for you." So a requirement that says you have got 
to keep the boy for 4 years m^t not be a good idea. 

Senator Metzenbaum. You said that, r»aturally, you have to give 
him an education, and there seems to be an overabundance of evi- 
dence that many colleges have not concerned themselves at all 
with giving the athlete the education. They have kept them travel- 
ing, they have kept them practicing; they have not given him any 
time to get his work done. 

The average coll^ student has a real challenge to find enough 
time just to study and to keep up with his workload. Then you Uke 
a voung man, or possibly a young woman, and you have them in- 
volved m athletics and the preeeure is on— practice all the time, 
bull sessions having to do with strategy, pradticing further, travel- 
ing to another city, coming back. It is tiring to do all of that— the 
excitement, the tenston going into a game; the tension after the 
game. 

Now, what concerns me is, I think, that the two witness^ we 
had earlier— and I am sure we could have had 20 moie— were not 
getting the education. I mean, that was not the emphasis at the 
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5J**™*.^ y**" say- naturally the student is 

going to get an educaUon because that is not what is happenii« in 
a good many mstitutionfi now. f »* 

I am not sure that even with NCAA supervision that it is goinff 
to tappen that way, and I think we have to provide some pressure 
mechanwni ?n the univereitiM. 

Mr. JJv jiwocm. Abwlutely. The evils of the system, I explored 
m detai' « years ago in Snorts Illustrated. 

Senatoi Mbtzsnbaum. I know. 

^rSSi ^® ^"""^ «f sport. This is 

eracUy what IS happening. However, 1 am saying is that the 
cnus should be imt on those who are mo^ respomible, and that is 
^^S^ and the administrations of coUeges and the NCAA: 
take thatjob out of the hands of the coaches. »« a^ww*. 

First of all, it is not really the cowh's job to see that that kid 
°f an education. It is the school's jd), not just the 
coach s; it is the school's^. The coacto get involved mie than 
v"^ of tte English department does 

S^^lS« a« mvolved tm a day-tt^day basis with 

♦k?ILi^*i job out of his hands and put in 

the nghtftil hands of the ^ministrations within the NCAA. 

jenetor Mstzenbaum. TTiank you, Mr. Oiairman. 

Mr. CosBLL. WeU, that was our point from the beginning. John. I 
totally agree with you. My question is one of i^osophy <a govern- 
ment, really. I ju»t think tiiat Federal l^islation in tius r^anl is 
wrong, and I think the re^nsibiUty goes to tiie presidents of the 
universities. 

SenatorMwzBNBAUii. I appreciate that 

Mr. ^fTTH. Senator Meta^nbaum, you mentioned the 4-year 
sctolarship, and John did. I would disagree, in that once the coach 
iwruits them and tiiev are given an^etic scholarship, let them 
become educational acholai^ps and go as long as is needed. If the 
coach made a mistake, he made a mistake. Let us go back to why 
we are there. 

The NCAA might not pass it and the university presidents might 
not pass it, but vou mentioned about travel and meetings. Make 
treshmen prove for a year at the institution that they can do col- 
lege work before they are eligible to play footbaU and basketball, 
and then we would at least say, all right, you are a student fust 
and foremost. 

Mr. CoSELL. One final point. John has emphasized the position in 
sociology m this country that is eiyoyed by Prof. Harry Edwards, 
whom you wiU shorUy hear, and John talked about the elevation of 
standards. 

They went tiirough a big brouhaha, as you will recollect, Dean, 
*7 J Chancellor Yoiuig sought to raise the 

standards for a student-athlete. Professor Edwards, as you will 
learn, supported that, aiid he was rebuffed by certain key presi- 
dente of certain key hle^k colleges in the South. 

The point here is that Professor Edwards, I think you will fmd. 
vnll vigorously support the elevation of standarcte that John Undei^ 
wood espoused and that I espouse. 
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Mr. Unosrwood. One Isusit thing on Uiat, I agree with Uie 4^year 
scholarship rule as long as it is o^^istent thr^ighout tte NCAA. 
That is where your trouble starts. When one school Uiinks that an* 
ckkm sdiool has unfair ^vantage, ^idieth^ it be in entrance re- 
quirements or normal p ro g r e ss rules, or whatever, that is t^ien the 
croating rtarts. Tliat is wimi they ray, irell, we have got to meet 
ti)» competition. 

When you defd with any of them things in the NCAA, and the 
NCAA schools have to do this thmuMlves, you have to say the 
system should reflect amsistam^ throuj^out. Hiat includes every- 
<»e. 

Smator Stafford. GenUratien, we thank you veiy much indeed. 
As I have listened to your testinrany, it seems to me that this is not 
tJie tin^, in my personal ji^^ment, for an attemi^ at Fecteral regu- 
lation through legi^tkm. 

But I agree with my coll^Kue, Senator Metzirabauin, that unless 
the coU«^ universities, and the NCAA at the division I level do 
effectiv^ be|;in to pol^ themselves, th^ the pomibility that 
there will be mevitable Fecteral intervention becomes much grat- 
er. 

So it »«ms to me that at tim point it is someUiin^ for the NCAA 
to consider a matter of self-poUcmg. I have noticed m my role here 
as th^ chairman this subcommittee that college presidents 
thnAighout the country have h^ to depart from their ivory towers 
a good d^ to look after their inters cm behalf of education here 
in Wadiingt^m, DC, and what the Federal Gowmment miyr do as 
far as the various Federal programs that afifoct their stiMient bodira 
are concerned, and their universitiai. 

So I get the message from ycm tiiat college presidents had better 
also get^^actively in the business of watching over Uie academic con** 
cems of tiw aUdetic pn^ran^ that they are b^cally responsible 
for. 

We appreciate very much your being here this morning. 
Senator Mstzknbaum. Thank ^u. 

Senator Stafforh. At this pomt we would ask panel 3 to come 
forward: Mr. John Toner, who is presid^t of the National Colle^p- 
ate Athletic Association, and director of athletics at the UniverDity 
of Connecticut; Ms. linda Villarosa, who is from the Center of Ath- 
letes Rkhts and Education in the Bronx, NY; Dr. Edward T. Foote^ 
who is me president of the University of Miami; imd Dr. Harry Ed- 
wards, wh(»e name has been mentioned several tim^ ^toU^sov of 
sociolcigy at the University of California at Berkeley. 

Ladies and gentlemen, we wela>me you here very much. A|(ain, I 
say with apologia, as I always have to, that we are now banning 
to run seriously short erf time and we may be interrupted by a roll- 
call on the Senate floor at any minute. 

So, where vro have ^tements from you, we will pla(^ them in 
the record in fiill, and we would ask you to come as nrar to sum- 
marizing your t^imony in 5 minutes as you can. 

Having said that, I think we will go ahead, even though Mr. 
Metzenfcaum had to leave for Just a minute, and since this Senator 
has to leave tok>in the nuyonty lefuier and other committee chair- 
men in about TXi minutes. 

Mr. Toner, we would be glad to hear from you first. 
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STATEMENT (IF JOHN U TONER, PHESIDKNT, NATIONAL CXILLE- 
GIATE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION, AND niKfiiTUR OF ATHl-ET* 
ICS, UNIVERSITY OF CXJNNECrnCUT, STORRS, CT; IJNIIA VII^ 
LAROSA, DIRECrrOR, CENTER FOR ATHI.ETES RIGHTS AND EDU- 
CATION, BRONX, NY: EDWARD T. FOOTB, PRF^SIDENT, IINIVER^ 
SITY OF MIAMI, CX)RAt GAELIC, FI4 AND HARRY EDWARDS. 
PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY, UNIVERSITY OF CAUFORNIA AT 
BERKELEY, BERKELEY, CA 

Mr. Toner. Thank you, Senator StafTord, and in his absence, 
also. Senator Metsenb^um. 
Senator Stafford. He is right here. 

Mr. ToNEit It is a pleasure for me to be here representing the 
NCAA, and also my own institution, the University of Connecticut. 
I thought I would confine thew 5 minutes to scanning answers to 
the three questions that you directed to me. 

Senator Stafford, I did receive your letter after the fact of sub- 
mitting a written statement, and there is a followup and I hope 
that you are able to share that with the rest of the committee. 

Senator Stafford. Certainly. We will make it part of the record 
at the conclusion of your testimony. 

Mr. ToNSR. Regarding inappropriate grades, I simply must state 
that the NCAA is an oi^^ization of 976 members. It requires its 
members to treat athletes the same way that they treat other stu- 
dents, as a general policy principle, but in any case always accord- 
ing to the published standards of that university. 

So, in the area of inappropriate grades is an institutional 
matter. My own permnal experience, howe . does indicate that 
it can occur? It has occurred, and it perhaps will continue to occur 
on a ca^by-case l^is. 

When I arrived at the University of Connecticut, I arrived there 
as the head football ct^ch, and a predece^r of mine and h4s staff, 
many of whom are now coaching in professional and in other col- 
lies around the country, did attempt to influence grade changing 
in particular cases. 

Senator St^fpoeo. What year did you arrive there, Mr. Toner^ if 
I may ask? 

Mr. Toner. That was back in 1966. 

Senator Stafford. Thank you. 

Mr. Toner. But at that time there was an attempt, through 
phone calb, to not only inquire about grades, but to influence some 
kind of a break afforded to particular student athletes. 

At the subsequent meeting of the university senate, there was an 
institutional order banning such calls. That still exists on our 
campus, and although there is a friendly atmosphere between the 
division of athletics and the faculty in general, there is no attempt^ 
and I do not think it is a widespread practice. 

In fact, whenever it has happened in my experience, it has been 
eliminated perhaps in the same way as we have back in Stoms, CT. 

Hoarding the question of athletes accumulating credits to gradu* 
ate, I think we all must admit that it.is tough, as other panelists 
have indicated, to meet the demands of intercoil^ate competition 
at the highest of levels, the most competi^tive of levels, and to n^t 
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the rrauirements so necessary to develop normal progress toward a 
Qieciflc degree. 

The NCAA nn^mber institutKms haw been doing something 
awmt thw. IndividuaUy, on camiHises, there is a great trend to 
offer sti^ent-athlete programs more counseling and tutoring in 
nature. But there is a beneficial trend that I see, removing such 
counselmg and tuttmng from the purview of the (fepartments of 
athletics and placing them where ttey truly bdong, in the vice 
I»'e«(tent for acad^nic affairs or »icfa (^!ke at the institution, and 
to direct those counseling services and tutoring services pretty 
much u the same manner they would like to have them directed 
toward tte rest <tf the sti^t body, but funded by revenues from 
athletics. 

•Hie fiCAA 2 years ago instituted an athletic elimbility standard 
wjMdJ will be applied to all «it«ing students in Sei^^iber 1986. 
This will require that hi^ schools— and there are 22,900 high 
schogs—m order for any of th«r gr^uated studraitrathletes tobe 
JWJ^a^ parUcipate at a number in^taiton, division I school in 
the NCAA, they must show evidenc, on their transcript of at least 

« standardized test score on the 

SAT of 700 or the ACT of 15. 

Recently, a letter and a brochure explaining all tl^se procedures 
went out over my signature to these hig^ sdumls, and in that there 
was recogniticm of tlra fyxt that mi«* ctrntroversy surrounds Uie 
^^^^^^ ^ standardized test scores as a means of determining 
eligibility for athletics. 

But I remind evem>ne that I do not sense a lessening of the 
desire to stiff^ standard in these subsequent conventions we will 
b8\^ of our NCAA monbership. 

Also, in these past 3 vears, the NCAA memberstup has instituted 
norTnal-nrogress-toward-a-degree stamlanb of a quantitative nature 
wh^h must be aiH>lied to all division I student«thletes. 

The quantitative nature simply states that in order for a player 
who part«npates this year to be eligible to participate next year 
they must, on their record, show evi^nce of 24 credits pissed 
toward their specific degree. Otherwise, they will not be eligible. 

benator Metzenbaum made a very interesting comment earlier 
that caurfit my interest, and I am mire there wUl be a question 
later, and I will l^ve the audit and certification response that I 
tove listed here as a yery much needed piece of legisbtion at the 
NLAA level. And if you care to wait on that, I will go on. 
, Reprding graduation rates, in 1981 the American College Test- 
ing Program oiiulucted a survey of 46 institutions, 80 percent of 
which were division I of the NCAA. They measured the gnuluation 
rates for all male students at those 46 institutions. 

Some 42.4 percent of male students that entered college in 1975 
graduated after 5 years in school. All student-athletes measured 52 
percent during that same study. Specifically, football graduated 
42.9 percent— a little bit better than the graduation rate of all 
males measured in the study. Basketball gr»iuated 41.9 percent— 
sl«htlv le^ 

1 submit that none of us is proud of that record of graduation 
rate, but I indicate to vou that this is a trend in higher education 
and not specific to athletics. And I am wondering why such bodies 
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as ti^ American Council of Educatitm or certainly accrediting 
agencies that make it a prw^tice to accredit hi^er education pro- 
grams or study toward d^^rees are not present at this hearing. 

Senator »1etzknbaum. In those ^dies, did you take into account 
the drowm firom the overaU body erf students by i^son of finan- 
cial mabdity to stay in college, as compared to fo(rtball ami basket- 
baL* athletes who are there on sdiolarsiups? 

It seems to me that if you just throw everything altogether, the 
ngiuies may become sonw^duit distorted. 

Mr. ToNKK. I am n^ trying to jurtify a great recoid in the grad- 
I^f ¥ ^ athletes. We feel tiiat fl» recent amventions of 
implem«jtaticm <rf normal progzcss standards and 
eligibility standanb for entering freshman is going to in a great 
affect our graduation rates on an upward fevel. 

We (to not submit these things as standards lor entrance require- 
ments for all freshmen, only eligibility. But I am not defending the 
poor results of graduation rates iu:roas the land for any icasonT 

%*?SS*f question that you submitted to us, up 

untU 1973 the NCAA membership did aUow a grant in finamrij 
aid for aUiletic reasons to be granted for a period in excess of 1 
yw. In that year, the membe»hip changed t5» rule to an annual 
award. 

Now, it does not speak to the fjKt that the intent of that annual 
award may be for 4 or 5 years. But in 1973, the membership 
changed the Illation to commit 1-year annual awards, renewable 
bv July 1 each year. The real r^son that can be traced for this 
change w^ to bring athletic grants into conformity with grants 
given to other students. 

In the intervening 10 years, I have not seen evidence that this is 
a big problem in the NCAA, through its committees, through its 
research groups, et cetera. But you certainly have given us focus of 
attention m this matter and we will ^-jntinue to monitor it 

I would like you to know that there is evidence that although 
our institutions may grant, and most do grant, athletically related 
aid to students who have completed their eligibility, there is a feel- 
ing among the membership that it ought to be extended to a 6-year 
penod. replacing the current 5. 

That was an amendment presented to the membership and de- 
feated bv a rather narrow margin last January, but I think it wiU 
be one that will be aMning back. 

I covered the renewal obligations. By July 1 each year, institu- 
tions must let athletes know whether or not their aid is renewed. If 
their aid is not renewed, they must indicate the due procew which 
IS guaranteed under NCAA legislation. There is a due process pro- 
cedure. 

If the student-athlete does not agree with the reasons for which 
aid was not renewed, an aopeal procedure before the financial aid 
director who deals with all financial aid matters for an institu- 
tion—that appeal may be heard before that person and a commit- 
tee of that omce. 

Again, the annual certification requirement that Senator Metz- 
enbaura referred to might be re^rved to a later question following 
the other panelists. 
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Thank you very much for allowing me to be here, 
rrhe prepared statement of Mr. Toner and the letter referred to 
follow:] 
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STATSfBItT OF 
JQIW TQNBH» PRESXDOrr 
HATSWAL OOIXSGXATS ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION 

s'jBcamirrm cm mKUkrim^ arts & himahxties 

COmXTTTC ON LABOR t HUNAK RESCXmCSS 
UNITED STATK SENATE 
JiUie r$. 1984 

I am John L. Toner ^ President of the National Collegiate 
Athletic As&ociatior, an association of 976 four-year coll^efi 
and universities, allied athletics conferences, associated insti- 
tutions and affiliated organisations. I aa also Director of 
Athletics at the University of Connecticut. 

I am pleased to ai^ar today, on behalf of the Associa- 
tion, to present testisKMiy on (1) the graduation rates of stu- 
dent-athletes at NCAA member institutions and (2) m:AA policies 
vith reference to the duration of award of financial aid to stu- 
dent-at*^letes« 

The basic purpose of the NCAA, as stated in its Consti- 
tution, is to -initiate, stimulate and ii^rove intercollegiate 
athletic programs for student-athletes ami to prmote and develop 
educational leadership, physical fitness, sports participatiOT as 
a recreatimal pursuit and athletic eacellem:e.* A basic purpose 
of the Association is "to maintain 5»^tercollegiate athletics as 
an integral part of the educational prc^ram ami the athle.j as an 
integral part of the student body . , . 

Consistent with this basic philosophy, NCAA masber col- 
leges and universities have over a period of many years a<k>pted 
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legislation setting forth minimum standards for eligibility for 
participation in intercollegiate athletics - both in terms of 
initial eligibility and in terms of satisfactory academic 
progress after matriculation - designed to insure the academic 
.ccountability of student-athletes. Legislation al,^ has b«in 
pl.ce for many years in Division 1 establishing miniaum academic 
standards for initial eligibility to receive athletic. lly-related 
financial aid. in general, 1 believe that these stamlards have 
been reasonably effective - given the wide diversity in strength 
Of our nation's secondary education system, and in the differing 
si.es. stated missions, and academic standards of mcaa ««rtH»r». 

It is a popular misconception, probably deriving from 
media focus on a handful of professional athletes, that the 
college graduation rates for student-athletes are below the norm 
for an students. In fact, the contrary is true, student ath- 
letes at KCAA member institutions graduate at a rate substantial- 
ly higher than the norm. 

To date, the most coii9>rehensive. completed study of this 
-tter was issued in April 1981 by the American College Testing 
Program, reporting on graduation rates after five years for males^ 
first entering college in fall 1975. 



1 MCAA governance for female intercolleeiate athinti^e 

Ivif^inf'^ ^^r- "° ^<»Varative ire SJ^nUy • 

available v.th respect to female student grad^t i^^^ates. 
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The ACT study t vhicli covered ov«r 36,000 male students 
at 46 NCAA Msber institutions (about 80% of vbich were from HCAA 
Division 1)^ found that the overall graduation rate after five 
srears for all male students was 42.4%. The ccMparable figure for 
stale student^athletes watf found to be S2«0%, or almost 10% high- 
er. More particularly — and also contrary to p^ular belief 
* the ACT-reported graduation rates for football ai^ basketball 
players were virtually identical to the 42*4% rate reported for 
all students: 42*9% for foottall and 41.9% for basketball. 

The NCAA is currently collecting more recent graduation 
rate data from 205 Division I institutions. Preliminary coB^ila-^ 
tions indicate that this current data confirm the accuracy of 
the ACT report — at least to the extent of confirming that grad- 
uation rates for student-athletes are above t^se for the student 
body as a vhole. We will be ha|^ to share the results of this 
survey vith the Subcomittee» when it is coe^leted. 

I do not believe* hovever* that the mere d^aonstration 
of comparable graduation rates for stt^ent-athletes should be 
permitted to end the inquiry* &>th as an educator amS as NCAA 
President, 1 am deeply concerned by any report that imlicates 
that only half, or less than half, of our student athletes grad- 
uate after five years. And I take no particular solace in the 
fact that the graduation rate record for student-athletes at KCAA 
member institutions betters the norm for all students. 
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I do object 9 tovev«r» to using intercollegiate athletics 
as a irtJiw>ing post for vhatever deficiencies may be perceived in 
the nation's s^rstms of seccmlarjr and higher education, itie 
undergraduate progrMs and the courses therein of colleges mtd 
universities are m>t accredited by the KCAA there are naticm-^ 
al» regional and state education accrediting agencies that per- 
forn this function. 

Too often, X think, there is a tendency m an issue such 
as graduation rates, both vithin and without Amrican educational 
circles, to point an accusatory finger at hi|^ly-publicised 
program of intercollegiate athletics, ^n in fact the issuM 
are far deeper in terms of the adequacy of this nation's second- 
ary and post-secondary system. Sii^y stated, however, a grad- 
uation rate after five years for all students of 42.4i» is just 
plain not good enough, imether it is the fault of the syst«R, 
the students thmselves, or both, is a question deserving an 
answer. i 

Ho anount of legislaticm by the KCAA is going to correct 
this problem, We at the IKUA deal with eligibility standards for 
student -athletes, not the entire student body, and I hope that 
the Subcomittee's interest in the graduation rate issue bespeaks 
a wider concern about secomiary and post-secondary education. 

X hai^n to believe in any event that the focus on grad- 
uation rates ~ at least in the context of intercollegiate ath- 
letics ami probably elsewhere — is really misplaced, fmat we at 
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the KCAA should be focusing on — and i as haj^ to say that soo^ 
real progress is occurring in this respect — is in increasing 
the tmuic eligibility standards for initial and oiling partici- 
pation in intercollegiate athletics. This places a needed es^- 
sis on secondary scIk>o1 preparation, as veil as continuing col- 
lege progress, and if we are successful in this effort, then 
achievement of Aore acceptable graduation rate statistics for 
student -athletes will, I scggest, be the inevitable result. 

A major step in this direction occurred at the 1983 NCAA 
convention with Division I's adoption of -Proposal «8% an amend- 
ment to NCAA Bylaw 5-l-{j), to become effective in the fall of 
1986, In essence, this anendment requires that in order to be 
eligible for intercollegiate athletics and receive an athletical- 
ly-related financial aid ag ^ tisstmn, a student aust have 
achieved a minimum grade-point of a.OfO (out of 4.000) in a core 
high school curriculum of at least 11 acad^ic courses^ find a 
minimum 700 score on the combined SAT verbal and mathet&atics 
sections or a ffiinimum 15 cc^q>osite score on the ACT, These new 
standards for freshman eligibility are significantly nore exact- 
ing than the present requirement, which refers i^rely to a 2.000 
cianulative high school grade point average and does not specify 
the courses in which that average oust be achieved. 



2 IncluU:r.i ^nree years of English, two years of math^tics 
two years of social science, two years of natural or physical 
science, and two years of additional ac^raic subjects 
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At the saM time, I^AA vmahers have in the recent yiast 
adopt e<l Mre exacting requirements for satisfactQ>ry academic 
progress as a coi^ition to subsequent eligibility for intercolle- 
giate c<»ipetition* A significant step vas taken at the 19B1 
Convention vhere, in essence, satisfactory progress for athletes 
eligibility vas defined as successful cm^letion of 24 seMster 
or 36 quarter credit hours per academic year acceptable tovard a 
baccalaureate degree* In 19839 a further amenteent vas adopted 
requiring a student-athlete after the second year of college 
attendance in order to maintain eligibility — to declare a 
specific program of stt^ies tovard a baccalaureate degree, and 
thereafter to achieve satisfactory pr<^e8S consistent vith this 
declaration* 

You should be avare further that NCAA a^iters are at 
present considering the report of a select coemiittee vhich, if 
enacted into NCAA legislation* %^ld impose even greater 
requirements.^ These include ia^sing a successively greater 
ciSBulative college grade point average as a condition of eligi- 
bility each year, mandatory filing by each institution of gradua- 
tion rate reports with the NCAA, consideration of preparing and 
publicising of graduation rates ixnder a c<mBon national method, 
and elimination of freshman eligibility in varsity football and 
basketball. Some if not all the committee's recommendations will 
be before the NCAA Convention neat January. 



3 Report of the select Coamnittee on Athletic Probl«si& ami 
Concerns in Higher Education (October 1983}. 
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To ftvBi up on this point* let ve simply say that w do 



not lindi acceptable the fact that graduation rates for student-^ 
athletes at our i8«aber institutions equal or exceed the norm for 
all students. The present norm itself seems unacceptable. 
Others vith broader responsibilities for 5^rovement in our 
natim*s edi^atimal systems must stress the fundamntal defi*- 
ciencies which bring about this norms He at the I^AA have taken 
and are taking significant ste^ to ensure that intercollegiate 
athletic standards do not contribute to the probl^ but rather » 
if anything* improve a pace al. eady above the norm. 

I have also been asked to stress BQrself to the terms of 
section 3-4^(d} of the I^AA Constitutiim* i^ich provides^ 



''f^ere a student -athlete's ability is taken 
into consideration in any degree in awarding 
unearned financial aid* such aid shall not 
be awarded for a period in excess of one 
sca^mic year;. • • 



Stated TOre directly* the rule prohibits NCAA m^i^rs from 
committing athletically-r'elated financial aid for m>re than one 
acsdraic year at a time. 

This rule has been a part of KCAA legislation since 
1973, and since that Hime, no proposals have been placed before 
any NCAA Convention to amend or repeal the rule. Prior to 1973* 
NCAA rules did not prohibit multi-year grants-in-aid. 



4 NCAA legislation prohibits withdrawal or gradation of 

financial aid* during the grant period* for any "athletic 
reason*** including injury* lack of physical condition* 

Footnote 4 continued on next page • • . 
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It is iia^rtant to understand that the basic argiflMnt> 
in 1973 » for the one-jrear linit vas that athletically- related 
scholarships ai^ grants-in-aid should he awarded for the sme 
terms as other undergraduate financial aid for students general- 
ly. C^e-year awards clearly are the pattern for higher edwatlon 
and educators contended that athletes should not be accorded a 
special t superior stati in receiving guaranteed long-terai awards 
when other students were not given such privileges* 

Also let M ei^asise that if aid is not renewed, KCAA 
rules [Const. 3-A-(g}] guarantee the stwlent athlete an ai^al 
o|^rtU4iity and hearing before the institution's regular finan- 
cial aid coasiittee. 

I do not believe the rule was adopted in order to permit 
mmah^r NCAA institutions to terminate financial aid to a student- 
athlete after a year, in the event he or she was un»ble further 
to participate in intercollegiate athletics by reason of injury 
or insufficient athletic skill* Indeed, HCAA rules relatii^ to 
limitations of institutional financial aid awards specifically 
exempt from those limits any sttKient becomes injured or ill 
to the point that he or she a|^rently will not be able further 
to participate in intercollegiate athletics* HCAA Bvlaw 6-4-{e}. 
Further , an institution and its coaches would quickly destroy 
their recruiting credibility if they pursued a '*rum>ff* policy* 



Footnote ^ continued fr<^ previous page . » . 

failure tc ''make'* a team or to contribute to athletic 
success. WCAA Const, 3-ft-{c)-Cl). 
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I m aware of tw instances in wbich KCAA mmbers have 
terminated athleticaXXy-related financial aid to a student other- 
vise eligible for (and wishing to participate in) intercollegiate 
cocspetition, for reasons other than lack of satisfactory acadesic 
performance. In a progras annually involving some 340»000 stu*- 
dent participants in intercollegiate athletics^ there are boui^ 
to be occasional instances of institutional abuse or insensitiv- 
ity. 2 suggest » hovever, that these cases are the rare exception 
— if for no other reason than the fact that academically-unjus- 
tified termination of financial aid carries the real risk of 
unwanted adverse publicity, both for an institution's athletic 
departsient and its overall adainistration. 

Personally, I an proud of the fact that liCAA ae^rs 
generate about 1280*4 villion annually to Met in great part the 
educational costs of their sale and f«&ale student-^athletes. 
This represents s great contribution to the educational goals of 
our society* 

X firmly believe* noreover* that this is not an issue 
vith which the congress should become involved; any sia NCAA 
nmber institutions may place a legislative prqpcmal before the 
NCAA Convention, in any year, and were this in fact a proble» of 
national significance in higher education and intercollegiate 
athletics, it sia^ly ^strains the credulity to believe that the 
presidents of sia institutions would not have caused — at som 
time in the past twelve years an amei^toent to the rule to be 
broi^ht before the Convention* 

Thank you for the o^ortunity to make this statement a 
part of the permanent record of this hearing. 
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1^ MUoaal tell^gUte AthXtttic JUiiMiatira 



JuM 25, 1984 



Sgbc oroittee on Education « Arts & Bamaaities 
Oomittae cm X«abor and Bnau Be«<mrees 
Onitad States Senata 
ViMhington, DC 20510 

Oaar Senator Staf fordt 

This will refer to your letter of June W, with 
reference to the June 26 hewing on college athletic proaress. 
^Sf'ti!*'^ was received after siy statement to the Siiteolaittee 
had been prepared, and I did wish to draw your att^tiSto 
iSt^. related to the qnesti^irraiead 

. ^ecificallf, I mnt to draw to ytmr attentico 

that porticm of the report of the Select CGsnittee on Athletic 
Frobleas and Concerns in Higher BdncaUcm, prepsred last year 
and filed with my statsnent with the SuhponSttee, relatiM^ 
to acsdeoic issues. This report deals ~ certainly as well 
as can I with the general qimstions contaii^ in y«ir 
letter relating to academic progress of stiklent athletes. 

-.V ^ ^ ^^^^ ^ soaei^t ttore specifically with 

the third question, that is, tl^ extent to which I9CAA asnhers 
respond to the educational xmds of student-athletes no longer 
able to participate ii. college athletic programs. In this 
context, 2 drav to your attention the statement sfmearing on 
page 21 of the Select Comittee's reports 

With the extraordinary tii^ demands 
that are placed upon student-athletes, 
graduation within the standard tim 
fra»e .is often difficult to achieve* 
At the expiration of the period of 
eligibility, many stadents are within 
a few units of meeting graduation 
requirements, but need a^^itional 
course work to do so. The Omittee 
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believes ttat all iisstitutloos 
oliould be micoaraged to provide 
financial aid to student-athletes 
wtio have cqop^*®^ eligibility 
so that they will have ewry of^r- 
tunity to gradoate* ^ia^^gently 
BBoms to be the pr actice by ti^ 




I have very Uttle to add to this statement wscept 
to say that it is «7strong i»pres«ion. bat irithwt ^^eaefit 

sSutrJii2vrti,s^iSt^tioL ^ do »ot folio* thi» 

^«n^« ve^ hioh risk of oainliM a repiitatiOB for InMnsitivity 

indTri^tatlon of this cbaract-r *^ recruiting of 

highly- talented student-athletek «ost difficult. 

I should also draw your attention to the fact that 
«SSsely^oote«plate the possihility of the granting 
Sff iS^LHirS a SSSS-athlete, following exhaustion of 
fi^-tw^fev without the granting of such aid aervli^r to 
^Suii S; IHinHtiS; with- S«ct to the total nu«ber of 
^ds SerStted to the institution under MCAA rules in a 
JSSLnripSt. cS. VO, 355. 1984-85 8CAA P; '^J- 

ir«y statetn^ to the Sabcesaittee, 1 drew "^^"^i?'-?? 
iSelairSf a ^udent athlete also would «ot be counted for 
JSse -maximum- purposes ifhe ^^^g ffSsi 

inter <»lleg late athletics because of injury or illness. 

I would aK»reciat» this suRilment letter being 
included in the permanent record of the hearings. 

Very truly yours, 

/%ohn h* Toner 
C/ Presiitent 
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BIr. Toner. Div^on I. 
Senator 9rAm«D. Thank ywi. 

»£*vSJ!Sl!f 'fwJS'^ '^T y^u^ Linda Villarosa. 
of ^ ^ff^' aSw«Sw25;^ llfPPy .to be here «, behalf 
SSbSS— Athletes Ri^ts and Education, which is located 

Soiator Staffmud. CSan ymi miU that mike mmr iW «* li**io 
eo^t our guests can .heaJ^^Hi^ SSe^^^ 

J^^^i^ ^ <^ Partner^^Xseling mo- 

• r* 2?*^ ^ story. Two weeks aso. we had a 

o„?*JI? ^^"^ ^^^P- " ^« attended a junior colleae for 2 veam 
S ti^ ^ t^l^ in^tutitai. where he had a to^suoSS- 

The follomng year, he began to have conflicta with the coMh. He 

m^t^^^oX^K tjr' «r« to be alSiS? hS 

niign^ noc start tor the whole yesar b^^use the coach nrt>tJurt» 

Then he got mjured-a severe back strain—wS ha not 

hJ^*?? put pressure on him in iSer ways. ^ 

piSid UD He i^^JT'^ftSff 1*"^*^^^^^ ^Wch his mother 
to SS^nTSS!^ not afford to stay in »:hool and returned home 

^ne^l^V^^ "^"^ degree and bad memc 
fhSTo £!i «tonr is not that the coach was terrible 

TKfli?'l®'^"f ^ P^^ye*-' «• he w|BS S^atedun: 
feirly. The pomt is that he did not have any recourw Ife iS hk 

a1 IW, C>S ^"^^^^'^ generally 'are not 

athtetiS^S l^nJ^o^***^ ^^'^ ^ °° contract in coUege 
NaS^iS!,£^iS't^ ™ given promises that were not k^ 
wow, localise we had so many student athletes like him co^ns 
to us for help we formed the athletes and ^^ts^mSiS^ 

J JJjf • * *^?*«to8. talking to them about college athletics fc. 
Yo^K^ck^^r'^'''^'^ Meminger!*? f^Tk^ 
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The most important menace we have is not villifying the col- 
leges. We don't want to say, this is unfair, they are doing this. 
Mainly we want to say, be (ireful. It is a given fs^ that colleges 
and universities look out for their own brat interests before the 
best interests the athletes. 

We warn the kids to protect themselves. For example, we tell 
tl^m not to put all their hopes into a future as a pro* When we 
have the groups of students-^-say we have 100 student athletes— we 
ask them, how many of you think you are giving to be pro athletes 
when you get out college? About a third oi them raise their hands. 

Yet there are onl^ about 500, maybe &)0 athletes every y^ur who 
sign pro contracts, it is inipossible that they are going to be any of 
those 600, 

The other thing, Mr. Tmier, we ask, is how many of you know 
what proposition 48 is. How many of you know what academic 
track you have to be on in high school % that you can be a college 
athlete in division I in 1986? 

Generally, none of them know. Most times none of the adminis- 
trators nor the coaches know that there will be a proposition 48, 
and that tl^ claw we have been talking to this year will be aflfect- 
ed. Next year's juniors will be the first ones to fall under proposi- 
tion 48. 

Another thing that we do is give them a written information 
packet to read over and then take home to their parents. We sug- 
gest that they ask recruiters certain questions because many times 
recruiters are overly asealous about getting them to the schools and 
leave out certain information. 

We have them ask the recruiters, for example is my scholarship 
only good for the 4 years that I am eligible as an athlete, or will 
you pay for the fifth year if it takes that long? Or is my scholar- 
ship covered in the atse of ii^u^? 

The otlier thing that we caution them about is that it is very dif- 
ficult to be a student athlete. It is exhausting, stressful, and time 
consuming. It is not a stepping stone to the pros and it is not a free 
ride. 

For example, in a study done at the University of Wisccmsin on 
freshmen basketball players, out of 105 waking hours there were 
practically no hours of free time left. Every hour was filled with 
practice, traveling, studying, ^ing to cbss^, and playii^ in 
games. 

Just to show that this stress takes a toll, in a recent study we 
dld~we asked 500 basketball players at colleges and universities 
across divisions whether they cheated on exams, mis^ clarara, 
had to pressure university profe^rs into giving them better 
grades than they deserved, or whether they had to take easier 
courses and sacrifice being a top student for being a student 
athlete, 

Acro% the board, signific^t numbers said that these things 
were true. The pressure that they felt a& student athletes, caused 
them to take dnustic ste{». X. 

Now, to wrao up, in the future we are going to expand ou^ro- 
gram beyond the Bronx into the rest of New York City. We hope 
that it vrill become a prototype nationally. It is rapec^aUy essentml 
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in New York City where there is only one academic counselor per 
770 students. 

We think that the pn^lem, as Mr. Underwood said, starts before 
the coU^ system. It is a problem at all educational levels of put- 
ting athletics before academics, and we want the athlete as well 
as the colleges and universities, to be mponsible for the academic 
side of collie. 

We are trying to prevent our people in the Bronx and iJl over 
New York City from leaving as a^ts and returning as liabilities* 
We hope that in the future there will be no need for a center for 
athletes rights and education, and no need for a subcommittee 
bearing on the subject. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Villan^ follows:] 
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Center Cor Athletes Rlgjhte and Education 



Linda Vlllarou 
Director 



834 156th St, 
Brorai, Ht 10455 
(212)665-6812 



Robert Williams 
Govemii^ Officer 
Soorts Foundation Inc. 
518 Willie Avenue 
Bronx, K 10455 
(212)665-9585 



June 26, 1984 

Aa a young hoy grwing in the Brmix, Bocmie Ryan dreas^ of 
becoaing a profeesional baskethall player. Sitting in a rooAful of 
basketball trophies, Romiie eould watch g^»s on television mnd 
isAglne hiseelf achieving the fame and glory of a professional player. 
He spent many hours practicing his skill and by his s^&ior year at 
Colus^us hi^ scluvoly he ees a varsity starter averaging 15 pointe 
and 11 rebounds a game and a lector a week from colleges and univer- 
sities across the country. 

After high school graduatlon» Borniie spent a fruitful year at 
Southiiestem Junior College in (^lohoaa City an-f then declted to 
tranafer to a four-year institution after ar nitmil a ulng 48 credit hours 
at a school closer to hcMse and sitting out a year of play. In 1982 
he chose Karist College^ a division I allege in Fou^hkeepsie« KY« 
During his first year at Miriet, Bo^mle played sixth aan off the bench 
and led the team in field gcMil percentage, eas seimid in blocked shots 
ai^ third in scoring. With three seniors graduating* he was being 
groo m e d to Join the starting five the follo^ying year. 

According to Ronnie he began to have trot^^le with his coach « Ron 
Fetro« during the Call of 1983. At one point Ronnie missed practice 
due to illiwss and wis punished the next day even though he had a 
inrltten ei»use froio the school's medical clinic. Another time Fetro 
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lafoxtaed Soimie that «lthcNigh ha Mould hold « startii^ position during 
tho first half of the season, he oi^t lose that position durit^ the 
second half because Im elairaed to he pressured by the alms! to place 
a uhlte player into tbm Ilne-^up. 

UltiAStely HoMie left th^te«i Mar the end of the senester after 
Im suffered «^t was diagnosed as a senere bwk strain. 41thoi^ l» 
could have chosen to «sit for his injury to Imml and thmn continiiw to 
play, he quit tte team petMoently after Fetr^ refused to pay aedical 
bills for the injury which c^ccurn^ during an official tesa prMtice. 
Becat^e he left the teas voluntarily, according to NCAA rules, he mm 
rendered ii»ligible to eontimxe to receive athletic grant ->in-^id. His 
nother paid for his asdical bills but was unsble to afford Hariat's 
neuly $7,(KK)*a-year costs, so Ronnie retmmed horn with little aore 
than bitter araories and an tmfiniiUied degree. 

Like Ronnie, aany young empetitors attend allege to athletic 
grants -in^id in the hopes of using their sports skills to gain an 
education. All too frequently, iMiever, ttey leave their comnitiea 
as assets but return tme ei^ty*handed as liabilities either because 
they wex« injured or could not adjust to the athletic and aMd<»ic 
pressures of being an Intercollegiate athlete. After talkii^ with 
scores of Ronnie Ryans, our organise t ions ^ the Cmttmr for Athletes 
Ri^tff and Education and ttm Sports Foundation, cane togetim to 
uncover just how wf^lespxMd the problea was. In a survey of seven 
conferences J m found that nearly half of all senioe basketball players 
did not graduate. 
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kad too flHUif of thmom fom% •cudmt*->Atia«tM an blac^; ia 
7S peremt of all bUck collets atiilotu do not gr»dtiato, vhilo tho tmtm 
for All othlotes U ratiastod At * littln ov«r 50 p«K(»it* Altittmgh 
maoB SS percent of gJJi studontfl loavo collogie bofon grsduatlngf 
Athlotoa ropraMnt ^poelal essw* In wonj gsms ther are Mtimly 
ooas^t out, toou^t in And earrlad thrcn^ tl» imiwrslty oystM, 
and thon dropped af^ eilslbiUty hma expired end they are no Icmgor 
useful for attracting gate receipta and TV eontracts but l^foi^ they 
have been able to eccmulate enou^ credits to earn degrees* 

But our role is not to villify and coi^laia about eolleges and 
universities* but insteid «e ere tryii^ to teach our youngsters how 
Che intercollegiate athletic systen ftmetions. tfe created the Atiiletes 
and Permts Cots^ling Progrm in 1982^ and have prraented eorkshc^ 
on rallege ^lorts to stuitait-etblete^ in the 19 hi^ echools in the 
Bronx. A teee of five speakers, including fonsr Nev YmI( Knicker-^ 
boi^cer Dean '^the l>ceeBi** Iteaingmr, discloses recruiting, fimncial eid. 
Title XX, Proposition 48, cxreers and prof^sional sports and also 
gives each student athlete an infomation pocket to shase with his or 
her parents* This written aster ial includes e checklist ^turing 
valuable questions that s potential recruit ^lould ask a representative 
of a college when he <^ ^ coaes to call* One quest ion» for oxm^lo^ 
MkB Mi>ether the imivenity will pay for tht rosiinder of a student- 
athlete *s education in the event of ii^ury or after athletic eligibility 
is eadiausted. ile encourage potential rMruits to go over the questions 
with recruiters and then ask them to sign tiie for&s as an infotml 
s a feg ua r d against problem that night occur later. 
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Tto w«t i^rtant oMMg* of both tb» wittm Mtarials And die 
•polHm imamtmtlofi i« tlMt • student'^thlota can o Kctmt^ athtetic 
Uleot Cor a colloid oduMtloo but thm mwcham^ is oqaitobl* mly If 
ho or whm attends cIomos and obtains a degree. He ercotirage our 
■einly mllego-boiind audlmoe Co teke rMpooaibllity for a^ir Ma- 
denic fntnrM becawe colleges g^mrally do not io so, and oe mm 
then wt to fiir^ce their education by siiddjig tlieir energies into 
the omealistle dsMe of a pro oaxeer. 

We eaution theo^ too» that being a scudteot-athlete in eollegs 
is difficult: l^rVing in the clasirooca and working out on the field 
or court is stress aix, tiae^-coosusing and «dianstis^. In a study 
e<»iducted at the diversity of Wisconsin, ru^archers fcnaid that 
out of 105 vfl^ii^ hours ffdr wsi^* freshMn basketball players h^ 
nearly every oimite c»ceupied atte^tix^ to jt^le practice, travel, 
gsass , studying and attendii^ classes. Preliisinary findis^ of a 
recent C,A.R,E. study shov thst the pressure of being a student- 
athlete t^ces a heavy toll cm ytnasg nen and eooen. A survey of 
5W sale and fenale basketball players in all divisions indicates 
that significant nw ib ers take easy classss, ehooae leas tosanding 
nsjors. have others write term paimni, cut classes, miss oaas and 
fMl that athletic densnds prevent then front being top sti^nts* 

Along with the eorkshops, we also offer one-to-one ^Mtnseling 
with student -athletes and their parents* lis he^ tim sift thrc^xg^ 
different colleges, fill-out fbcaa, eont^t schools and aatch their 
athletic and academic skills with suitable colleges* Althou^ ws 
run the program on a tiny bid^t, our service is fr^ in York 
City where only one hi^ school guidance counselor is available to 
every 770 students* 

In the futtnre we will eatpaiu! our pregrasi beyong the Bzona to 
cover the rest of the boroughs and eventually the state as a whole. 
Somday we hufjt that this prototype or a slsailar program will be 
adopted natiomride. 
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&nator Stafford. Thank you very much, Ms. Villarosa. 

benator Mktzenbaum. Are you a part of the New York school 
system, Ms, Villarosa? 

»&. VuxABOSA. We are not part of it; they do not pay us. We are 
paid out of a grant which comes from the Hazen Foundation in 
New Haven, CT. But we do have a working relationship with the 
school system. 

In other words, in order to do these workshops we have to have 
the endorsement of the chancellor and endorsement of the princi- 
pals and all the administrators. 

tim^^^ Mktzknbaum. But you are funded by a private founda- 

Ms. Villarosa. Funded privately. 
Senator Metzenbaum. Imnk you. 
y^^nator Stafford. Dr. Foote, we would be pleased to hear from 

Dr. FooTi. &nator Stafford, Senator Met^nbaum, I see we are 
nimuiig out of tmie. I have prepared a brief statement which is 
part of the record, and I will summari^, as requrated. 

Senator Stafford. We will place your whole statement in the 
reconi. 

Dr. Foom Thank you, sir, 

I should put my remarks in this brief personal context I have 
been president of the University of Miami for only 3 years; so I do 
not bring you the depth of experience that some of the people who 
have alreadv testified do. 

But they have been a full and lively 3 years, both on the academ- 
ic side of our fascinating, young university, and on the athletic 
side. Ironically enough, during my first y^r the bas^I team won 
the national championship, the same year that the University of 
Miami was inducted into Phi Beta Kappa, the oldest and most pres- 
timous academic honor society in the United States. 

This past year, as you may have noticed, on January 2 the Uni- 
versity of Miami Hurricanes won the football national champion- 
ship, and a month ago the women's golf team won the NCAA na- 
tional championship. 

So I have been deeply involved in intercollegiate athletics as the 
president, and proud of our teams. That is the good news. The bad 
news IS that I have seen the big-tune system of mtercollegiate ath- 
letics now up close with a fine university which has had its share 
of problems. We have not been blamet^. 

I have seen some of the good and some of the bad that has been 
testified about already here this morning. To summarize several 
pages of what I have written, I would agree with the general point 
that has been made by earlier witne^es that the system itself is in 
a senous state of disrepair in the ^nse that the values are skewed 
and the m^sages ui and pressures on student athlete are the 
wrong messages and the wrong pressure!, in many cases. 

Now, I think it is also fair to say that as the problems have in- 
creased m size and intensity in recent years, concern about those 
problems has mcrea^d commensurately. 

Mr. Toner has testified, I think, very accurately and compelling- 
X ^5?^* "i^^^^ has ^happened in the NCAA. I have been watchiM 
the NCAA as a college president, and I believe that many, many 
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aUe people— educators, trachers, coll€|;e presidents, OMich^ and 
athletic directors — are deeply concerned abJ^ut this problem. 

Let me answer your three questions very briefly. First of all, 
speaking for the University of Miami, are college athletes awarded 
inappropriate grades to help them pass? My own experience is, to 
the best of my knowledge, tnat that is not tne widespread problem 
that has been suggested, 

I have no douR that it happens occasionally, but both at the 
University of Miami and other miyor universities, I simply do not 
believe that that happens as much as is sometimes reported, and 
tl^ reason is simple. 

The reason is that grades are given by faculties, and faculties' 
principal all^iance is to t€^hing and to scholarship, not to athlet- 
ics. So you have a built-in saf^ard against widespread, wholesale 
abuse of that kind, althou^ I am sure there are isolated examples. 

Second, do athletes have a hard time graduating in 4 years? The 
answer is "Yes." P&rticularlv in the nuyor sports of football and 
basketball; 5 y^rs is more likely the norm, when they graduate at 
all; and this problem, as mentioned by previous witnesses. 

Third, to what extent do we cut off athletic scholarship^ Our 
practice is the same as that d^ribed bv Q^h Smith. We do not 
cut off scholarship athletes if athletes: oecome incai^dtated. We 
treat them like other students on scholan^p, and we continue 
their financial aid. 

I think, frankly, we have o^rcomplicated this problem and we 
have overcomplicated the solution. Tne solution, as has been sug- 
g^ted by many, is to go back to the days when we treated student 
athlef^3 as students first and foremen; put our money where our 
moutn is; put the rraponsibility squarely on the shoulders of coll^ 
president, who I think will accept it; 1 think we are accepting it; 
require that students be students, fiist and foremen because we 
represent academic institutions, and athletra secondarily, and en- 
force that 

The recent rules that have been adopted by the NCAA have 
helped. We now basically require that they be full-time students in 
r^^lar pn^ran^ leading to a d^ree, in good academic standing. 
That means at least witn a minimally paning academic a^rage. 
And if they do not, student atheletes will nc^ be playing. 

Two years ago the American Council on Education, the largest 
overarching bod^ governing higher education, became concerned 
enough about this problem that it formed its own committee of col- 
lege presidents. 

I was a founding member of that committee, and I am privil^ped 
to speak this morning in general terms for them as well as for me 
and the University of Miami. That committee has now worked for 
2 years. Chaired by Derek Bok, the pr^ident of Harvard, it in- 
cludes representatives of public and private universiti^ across the 
United States. Eveiy division is represented— independents, and so 
forth. 

That committee, working with the NCAA and other groups that 
are concerned, is making progress. The problem is real. I think the 
system has to be watched very, very carefully, or it can very easily 
distort the educational values that are the fundamental concern of 
this committee and of everybody at this table. 
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But I do think that you should be aware. Senator Stafford and 
Senator Met^nbaum, that although those are horror stories, and 
there have been some gross abuses, there is als^ happening in the 
United States and the world of higher education the quickening of 
a healthy trend, which is to return the education of student ath- 
letes to the faculties; to put the responsibility where it belongs, on 
tte academic side of the university and the coU^ presidents. 

We are prepared to continue assuming that responsibility. I be- 
lieve, for example, that the elimination of freshman eligibility, as 
suggested by Ck»ch Smith, would be a significant step forwani. 
That is controversial and not everybody agrees with me. I believe 
we will fmd a lasting, systemic solution in higher education, and I 
respectfully do not agree, gentlemen, that this is a matter for Fed- 
eral !^;islation. 

i appreciate the opportunity to testify before you today. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Foote follows:] 
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SENATE SUBCC»n»TTE£ OK EDUCATION » ARTS AND HUMANITIES 

SUteamt 

By Edward T. Foote II 
Presidmt. University of Miami 
June 26, 1984 

Meabers of the Smate, I am grateAil for this opportunity to 
t testify on the important sublet ^ an appropriate balance betiteen 
tntercoUegiate athletics and aMdemicB, ^^edally as stiitent-athleies 
may be affected. Thank you fbr the invitatioa. I appear as an 
educator on behalf of the University of ^^aad^ but also as a nmnAier 
and representative of an ad hoc Cimndttee of (36) Ccdlege Preddents* 
sponsored by tl^ Amrican Council on Educatksi, that has been 
addressing the subject for nearly two yeart(. 

In sumisaryt my oiessage is threefold: first, the American system 
of big-time interocdtegiate athletic competition can and scmetimes does 
distort important edu<»tk>nal principles to the detriment of the 
nation*s coUeges, universttiM and students; second, the threat can 
be resisted successfully by fidelity to those principles, and the wtid 
of hi^ier educatkm is stiffening that resistance; third, with all due 
respect, the forum for addressing and resolving the prc^lem is not 
the Congress of the United States. 

So that you may understand these f^servatlcHis, 1 should put 
them briefly in this persraal ccmtext. Having been President of the 
Univerdty of tVSami for only three years, I do not bring you the 
depth of expertence »M!ie of your other distinguished witnesses do. 
Those years for me and the Unlverrfty of Miami have been lively, 
though, including a full erasure of fascinating challenges arising 
throughout our 13 colleges and schods. 
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Coinck^entsUy. my flrst three years as a college president 
included also an unusual <micmitratkii of intercollegiate athtetlc 
excitement, some good, swse bad. As I arrived in isai, the NCAA 
found our football program guilty of some relatively minor * but 
neverthetess real, vi^tliHis of the reondting rules during tte late 
1970s; our foc^ball prt^raro spent two years <m probation. 

That saoie a<»d«aic year, if you will forgive the imsKxtoty, our 
baset>all team wm the Natimal Champicmship; this year, our football 
teun won the Naticmal Champkmship by defeating the University of 
Nebraska Comhuskers in the Fiftieth Orange Bowl Classic in what is 
widely regarded as one of the great games of all time. Our Women's 
Golf Team won the National Championship a month ago. 

These great performances by our student-athletes have 
highlighted the ironies of America intercoltegiate COTipetttion in the 
1980s, because they came at a time of rapidly increasing academic 
strength at the University of Miami. Even as our baseball team was 
winning the National Championship, Phi Beta Kappa, the nation's 
oldest and most prestigtous honor society, was establishing a chapter 
at our university. That same year, the National Science Foundation 
ranked us 37th in the amount of research doUai^ generated. 

These paraUe! developments in the libraries, classroonis and 
laboratories, and on the playing fields, have made us think a kjt 
about the proper balance between athletics and academics^ and the 
balance is not easy to strike. 
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The pressures to idn are great* They incrrase more with 
winningt and even faster with losing. Winning creates exdt^i^t, 
not only in an athletic program but througT^iut a univerrity* 
Students Uke it. Alumni like it. The cw^^iticmal wisdom is that a 
winning athletic program generates s[4iK»ff benefits » from dmiaticMis to 
more freshman i^pUcants. 

This is hardly startling r^ws. Winning is no tmre fun than it 
was a generatim ago. But in recmt years, there has been a 
growing perception throughout higher education that scKMthing 
significant was changing in the equation of major, intercollegiate 
athletics. It was a dangerous change. If winning wasn^t more ftin» 
it was getting much more important to a lot of people. It is not p. 
change of kind, but of intensity and magnitude. 

My own view is that the princ^al reason for the change is 
television p and especially the money it generates. 

During the past generation* as television has woven itself so 
tightly into the fabric of Ameriom life, perhaps no undertakings 
have been mure dramatically affected than athletics, professional and 
* amateur* The money television generates for the successful is 
immense. The going rate now for a football team's appearance cm 
national television is $675,000, and for a regionally televised game, 
$350, UOD. The Orange Bowl paid the University of m&mi and the 
University of Kebrsska each $1,800,080 just for showing up. In 



addition, the University of Miami Football Hurricanes generated 
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$1,094,916 in tete vision income during the fiscal year that ended June 
Ist. The instant celebrity of athtetic 8tara» made posabte by 
televisii»i, translates into cash alim^t as fast. 



Moi^y is not the <»ily testation presented by tetevisicm. 
Amateur athletics ar^ ideal fare for televiston^s capacity to magnify 
and dramatixe. The most mundane sporting event takes tm excitement 
i¥hen properly narrated, packaged and hyp^. Natux^y exciting 
sports such as football and basketball assume an unnatural magic far 
larger than mere Ufe itself. 

Your concern that the pressures generated can be harmful to the 
student-athlete is well plMed. You have posed the following three 
qitestif^s* which, on behalf of the University of Miami, I have 
answered; 



Fir st, to what extent are cmtstanding student-athletes 
^ anjefj" tnajppropriate passing grades tn order to 
roalitain eUglbuuy ? " 

To the best of my knowledge, this practice simply does 

not exist at the University of Miami, or for that 

master, at <^her univerdties. Grades are given by 

faculty members. FaciUty members may be interested 

in athletics, but their fundammtal professional 

allegiance is to teaching and research, providing a 

built-in safeguard against such gross abuses of 

professional responsibiaty. 
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2» Secottd, gjjym the d^aads of wMi larire-scate athliriSc 
accwiulatfng enoujgti cremts to yraduate^ fcmr yws? 
There are Indeed aigniflcant obati^ea for raany 
atudent-atlMea to gradi^ting in four years. Thia Is 
true at the Uniimx^ty ef Maoi ami elsewhere. Tte 
probleffls be smpmartaed ^brie£^ as the diverskms 
of time and «:iergy away trcm aoadeadc purauita. Tl^ 
football player in a big-time pn^ram will f^end as 
many as 36-40 hours a week during the fall eemester 
on football. Gr^uattoa in five yrars. not four, for 
tlM^ who graduate is the norm for many fbotball 
prc^raoia . The prtetice of **redriiirting** freshmen 
encouragea five years of study. In other sports, a 
four 3rear ooUege <»reei^ is more typical. 

3. And thirdy to what extent <te athtetic scholarship 
progroms yeapwd to the educational needs of siudOTt- 
athfetes m> ^aer ahie to partltfiwte, tbr any num&er 
of reascmSt In eoue^ atmefic prt^gramaf 

Our practice is to cmtinue a student-athlete **no 

longer able to (Hirtbd^te** on aoholarship as^stance <m 

the same cmdittois as apply to other scholarship 

students. I am informed that this practice is now 

comm^ at most universitira. 

There are a host of other questions you could have posed. 

Frankly, the prc^Iem is rarely a faculty member willing to prMtitute 

professonol obligati<His by changing an athlete's grade. It is more 

typically a laxity of definition* attentlcm and enforcement concerning 

less envious characteristics of heing a real student. 
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The femptatim is to admit athletes whos<< hi^ school gractes and 
SAT scores predict p low probability of aca<teiiiic success. Athletes 
say be steered to the ^i^iest courses. aUowed to skate around the 
curriculum whether or not the ^umey leads in a regular program 
toward a degree. They miy i« aUowedl to compete even thmigh their 
grades place them tm academic probation. 



In many ways, the reality of the problem is as complicated as 
universities themselves are complicated. On the other hand, the 
solution* at least in concept t remains very simple indeed. The 
solution is to treat athletes like any other students. They should be 
held to the same academic standards, required to pass the same 
examinations, make satisfactory progress toward a degree in a regular 
academic program and meet the usual requirements for graduation. 

In a sense, we have over-compU(^ted the obvious. Dwelling 
endlessly on recruiting rules and a mte of technicalities, we 
sometimes miss the larger issue, the student himself and what he 
needs in order to obtain an educatiof . If we in f^t ireat 
student-athletes as we treat all students, letting the consequents of 
academic decisicms made by the faculty fall where they my, we solve 



most of the pn^lem. At our university and many others, if athletes 
do not make their grades in real oourws leading to a degree, as 
esfablished by ihe faculty, they do not play. Their athletic 
eligi^:71ty is certified by the chief academic of Beer. 

I am pleased to report that progress is being made and more is 
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soon to be e3cpected. The NCAA does consider these issues and 
always has. Recently, many college presidents have become directly 
concerned and invc^Ted. Last summer after a three-day meeting and 
more than a year's work» the ACE ad College Presidents* 

Committee proposed for adqpticm by the NCAA the follo«ving amended 



rule reqtdring that ^^satisfactory prc^press** toward a degree be made 
by student-athletes before thsy could compete. 1 quote it in fiill to 
give the Senate some sense of the precision involved in deHning and 
solving the problem* 

NO. 2S SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 

A. Bylaws: Amend Article S» Section I*(J)-(6) -(ii) » page 81, as 



[Divided bylaw t Divlsi<ms 1 and 11, divided vote] 
••(ii) Eligibility for regular-season ctwnpetition subsequent to 
the student-athlete*s first academic year in resicitence or after the 
student-athlete has utilized one season of eligibility in a sport 
shall be based upon: (1) satisfactory ccHBpleficm prior to eiu;h 
term in which a season of competitton begins of an accumulative 
total of semester or quarter hours of academic credit fi^^oeptable 
toward a baccalaureate degree in a designated program of studies 
at the institution which is equivalent to the cixnpIeticHi of an 
average of at least 12 semester or quarter hours during each of 
the previous lumdemic terms in ^^demic years in which the 
student '-athlete has been enrolled in a term or terms, or (2) 
satisfactory completion of 24 semester or 36 quarter iic^s ot 
acceptable degree credit, acceptable toward a t>accalaureate 
degr^ in a designated program of studfes at the institution* 
since the beginning of the student-athlete's last seascm of 
coms^tition. For purpo^s of this provisi<m, a student-athlete 
shall meet the 'satisfactory completk)n* requirement by owintaining 
a grade-point average that places the studwit-athlete in good 
academic standing (i.e., not on academic probatbm) as established 
by the institutitm for <0l students who are at an eqtrivalent stage 
of progress toward a degree, 

B. Bylaws: Amend Article 5, Section l-{j)-(6), pages 80-82, by 
adding new subparagraphs (iv) and (v), renumbering 
subsequent subparagraphs, as follows: 

[Divided bylew, Divisions I and 11, divided vote] 
•'(iv) Certifying instituticwis shall submit annual reports to the 
NCAA Academic Testing and Reqxiirements Committee (tocumenting 
that each student-athlete has satisfled the requirements set forth 



follows: 
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in the proyiskms of this regulatim* Tl^se reports shall be 
completed by the institutton^s chief executive officer or by a 
senior academic official designated by the chief executii^ o0flcer. 
The individual submitting the reports shall certify that he w she 
per«>nally has reviewed the iK^ddemic records of the institution's 
stu(tent-athlete8 and shall state whether each student-athlete is in 
good academic standing and enrolled in a specific baccalaureate 
degree program, and whether each student-athlete has satisfied 
the quantitative hsmr requirCTients necessary to show satisfactory 
acad^c progress. The individual also shall state any other 
infommtlon that is tUK^ssary to demcmstrate fuU compliance with 
the provisi<ms of this regulatkm. " 

*'(v} The NCAA shall be empoweredt <m a spot-check basis, to 
require Division 1 and Divisicm 11 cumber institutions to supply 
transcripts and other retevant materials, in confidence, to verify 
compliance with, the proviskms of this regulation and to mable the 
NCAA natiimal office to a»dst member institutlcms in 
understanding how to achteve full compliance.^ 



After debate on the NCAA convention floor, the proposal was 
modified somewhat but substantially adopted « It is now clear that a 
student-athlete must be "In good academic standing'' in order to 
compete. In other words, he must be a student. For many 
universities, including the University of Miami, this will change 
nothing. At the least, the change will remove ambiguity. It will 
clarify responsibility and simplify enforcement. At the 1983 NCAA 
Convmtion, touglier entrance requirements for student athletes were 
adopted. Other proposals, such as freshman ineligibility to 
participate on verity t^ms, are under active consideration by 
various group$. 



Elimination of freshman eligibility «or varsity competition alone 
would do much to ^Ive the problem. Most educators agree that the 
freshman year of coUe^ for any student, whether an athlete or not, 
is a time of important ^mciai transition and academic acculturation. 
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The extrmrdinary demands of varsity coropetiticm in such ma^r 
sports as football and basketball during the first few rocmths of a 
^ student's collegiate career make this transition extr^imly difflcult for 
many. There are counter-arguments, but the point is that educators 
are ^ seriously debating what is best fbr students who are also 
athletes. 

The ACE ad hoc Presidents' Committee remains in existence, and 
there is now a Commission of College Presidents fom^y part of the 
NCAA governance structure » anotl^r result of last January's NCAA 
Convent^. I^lany special committees are sorting through various 
reconmiendations. As never before, those at universities responsible 
for the academic side of our work are directly involved in athletic 
decisions. The point is not that we have all the answers, but rather 
that there is renewed effort to &nd th^ on the part of those who 
should be seeking the answers to the right questtons. especially those 
concerning the welfare of students* 

As much as ! applaud your interest in this important subject, I 
urge you not to consider legislation directly invidvlng the Federal 
Government in the governance of intercollegiate athletics. Our own 
apparatus is unwieldy eiu>ugh. The problem is real, but it is ours* 
We must solve it within the world of educati<m or it will not be 
solved. This Is because no solution will be found in any one set of 
laws regulations imposed from afar, no matter how tough or weU 
motivated. The only lasting solution must be continuing attention by 
educators to the needs of students. 
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Senator Stafix^kd. Thank you very much, Dr. Foote, for an excel- 
lent statement. 

Now, Dr. Edwards, we would be pleased to hear from you. 

Dr. Edwards. Senator Stafford, Senator Metzenbaum, let me say 
from the atset that I could not be more supportive of your propos- 
als. With iMl due respect to present company and, of course, to Mr. 
Derek Bok, president of Harvard University; John Thomp^n, 
coach of Geoi^etown; Bobby Knight, and a number of other people 
whom I know very well who are very much involved with the effort 
to correct the problems that we are concerned about here and who 
are very committed to academic integrity in intercollegiate sports, 
I must nonetheless state that with the NCAA as a collective body, 
we essentially have a case of Dracula being in charge of the blood 
bank. 

The NCAA is college presidents and chancellors ard their surro- 
gates. Money is at the core of the problem, ?nd I am convinced that 
tying Federal funding to requirements for academic int^ity in 
intercollegiate athletics would generate serious efforts to ensure 
academic integrity on the part of the NCAA as a ^rollective b<xly, 
not just by single individuals such as Derek Bock and a few others 
who are proposing very courageous and very pointed l^islation in 
the NCAA to deal with some of these problems—NCAA legistative 
proposals which are voted down in far too many instances by that 
collective body. I am convinced that tying Federal money to such 
prepress would significantly reverse this tendency. 

This is a problem area that I have teen actively concerned about 
for the better part of 20 years— since my own days as an under- 
graduate scholarship athlete at San Jose State, and I appreciate 
this opportunity to speak before this hearing. 

Regardless of the outcome of these hearings relative to pursuing 
implementation of Federal k^slation, a contribution has been 
made simply by virtue of the fact that the situation is being 
brought to the attention of the U.S. Senate. 

I have submitted two articles to one of Senator Metzenbaum s as- 
sistants that spell out in more detail my a>ncerns and proposals 
relative to solutions, including an athletes bill of right^s which en- 
compasses your pro{K^ls and others such as the elimination of 
freshman eligibility. 

That bill of rights was propc^ed first about (> years ago; it is, 
then, relatively old. Unfortunately, it is also still quite relevant be- 
cause there has been so little improvement in athletes circum- 
stances, and I urge that you include iho^ materials as part of my 
written testimony. 

We muEt understand from the out^t that dumb jocks are not 
born; they are being systematically treated and institutionally ac- 
commodated in this society. Most of the attention relative to this 
problem has been focused upon National CoUt^iate Athletic Asso- 
ciation division I footlmll and basketball prc^rams. 

Why NCAA division I rather than division II or III? The answer 
is quite simple and it can reduced to one word— money. T(xlay, 
collegiate sports prc^rams consume more than $8(M) million each 
year, a disproportionate amount of which is generated by football 
and basketball 




In addition, milliomi of dollars more Are generated for sporte pro- 
moters, amateur sports governing oratuUzations, broadcast ne^ 
works, ^vertisers and other cor iifya(»al interests, legal and ill^al 
gambling, and for universities Jb^mselves from brcx^cast and gate 
rcOTipts, as well as from ^rts— motivated alumni philanthropy 
and legislative generosity in complying with university budgets put 
forth by successful athletic powers in this ccmntiy. 

In short, NCAA division I football and basketball are big busi- 
ness. We also must understand that it is not simidy the institutions 
themselves that benefit Usually, .head football and basketball 
coaches in division I colleges and uni^^<«rsitie8, who typically have 
no I%.Djb or academic r^monsibilitlf 3 of a tr»iitional sort, are 
among the highest paid coll^ and university personnel in the 
united States. 

With such richra at stake, division I collies and universities 
have developed athletic programs with multimillion-dollar budgets 
and millions more invited in facilities and equipment 

If the competition for such rewards has not totally obliterated 
the traditionally-ballyhooed coU^ate morts ideals of educational 
development and building character, it has certainly relegated 
these concerns to a secondary, if not wholly irrelevant status. 

Today, indications are that the quest more than ever is not so 
much to provide educational opportunities or to build character as 
to win, even if it m^ms that in the pro(»iB t^ young men generat- 
ing the sports prestige and tl^ millions in wealth are being system- 
aticallv, even if unwittingly, taught to lie, scheme, and cheat all 
toward the end of winning games, while no le» systematically 
being condemned to the role or losers in life due to academic under- 
development 

But the prt^lem does not start on the college campus. Parents 
too often put an mordinate emphasis upon their children's athletic 
ordevelopment. They then sit idly by while these young people are 
socially promoted through secondary schools because of their ath- 
letic prowess. 

An exaggerate emphasis upon sports during tlw «u-ly school 
jpars, and often in the family, leads to a situation where, by the 
time many student-athletes finish their junior high school sports 
eligibility and move on to high school, so little has been ^nianded 
of them ffi^emicaUy that no one any longer even expects anything 
of them intelle^ually. 

At the high school level, the already uncon^ionable emphasis 
upon athletic developmenL, is institutionally abetted by policies 
which make athletic participation conditional upcn minimal stand- 
ards or, more typically, no standard»« of academic performance at 
all. 

As late as the winter of 1984, it was still the case that only a 
handful— about 40 of this Nation's 16,000-plus high school dis- 
tricte— had minimum standards for sports participation, and 
only 90 percent of the high school athletes who would be affected 
in 1986 by NCAA "Rule 48" had never eyen heard of the rule. 

Of thom high schools schools which had ^t some academic 
standards for sports partidjpation, most required only that the stu- 
dent-athlete maintain a 2.0, or C average, or that a student-ath- 
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lete's gmde card show no more than one failing grade in an aca- 
demic year. 

The problem with these standards, of course, is that they have a 
way of becomit^ maximum goals. Student-athletra Upically stri>^ 
to achieve exactly and precisely tho^ standards set for athletic eli- 
gibility—nothing more and nothing less. 

At tne end of all of this, i^u*ents too frequently peddle their chil- 
dren to the highest bidders among coll^iate athletic recruiters, 
while traditionally getting very litUe or nothing in return either 
for themselves or for tl^ir ^ung people. 

Only 5 percent of America's nigh school athlete will ever par- 
ticipate in their sports at the coll^piate level At the (allege level, a 
systematic rip^ then begins witli the granting of a 4-year athletic 
scholarship, technically given 1 y^ at a time under existing 
NCAA rules. 

Tliis means that though the athlete is committed to the school 
for 4 years, the school is committed to the athlete for only one. 
Strictly speaking, each year that athlete is under pressure of 
having to earn t£at scholarship anew, and nowl^re in the NCAA's 
SS^-page rule book is there any definitive stipulation of the condi- 
tions under which an athlete's scholar^p may be tak^ away. 

Indeed, coaches in this country rcHitineljr drop athlete from the 
scholarship rolls with a change in craching— a not insignificant 
fact given that there wm a ^percent turnover in division I foot- 
ball coaches alone between 1970 and 1980, 

Another problem with the 4-y«ir scholarship is that more often 
than not it takes the aver^ nonstudent-athlete at a m£uor divi- 
sion I campus a minimum of 4\^ to 5 years to complete a 4-year 
d^ree. 

Even special provision for a fifth year of support for the athlete 
at the athletic director's or omch's discretion— support which few 
student-athletes actually receive — does little to alter this situation 
for very many student-atiilet^ because so many division I football 
and basketl^l players ^verely are deficient in re<|uired iu»demic 
courses or in units at the completion of their coll^iate athletic eli- 
gibility. 

Part of the problem is, of a)urse, that many of these athletes 
arrive on campus ill-prepared. This initial handicap is exacerbated 
by the requirements of big-time coll^iate football and basketball— 
35 to 40 hours a week preimring for particiimting in, and recover- 
ing from bask^tl^l during the season, and 45 to 49 hours a week, 
on the average, in football at the division I level. 

The time oblations for basketball and footl^ll on division I 
campuses rises to ^ and 60 h^rs, r^pectively, if travel require- 
ments are considered, during the season. CoU^^te football and 
basketball playerb roust also adjust not only to playing in pain, but 
to living day in and day out witii psdn, as well as m a constant 
state of fatigue. 

Neither condition is very conducive to the development of study 
habits, nor requisite levels of mental concentration demanded of 
students a)mpeting in clai^rooms on this Nation*s m^or university 
campuses. 

Under existing conditions of medical service and surveillance in 
intercollegiate sports, this situation seems unlikely to change in 
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the near future; that is, in today's highly competitive coll^iate 
sports enterprise, the line can often be intentionsily or unwittingly 
blurred between playing with pain or playing with an injury or 
even significant or iife-thrratening illness. 

Within the last aca^mic y^u*, Ihave been contacted by athletes 
who felt pressured to play with varying medical debilities or lose 
ti^ir athletic grants-in-aid. Two ca^ stand out. 

In one instance, an athlete and his parents came to me concern- 
ing a basketball onch who apparently msisted that tl^ ^mng man 
play, though he had not fully recovered ftt)m two cMocated shoul- 
ders. 

In another instance, I was contacted by an attorney repre^ting 
a young football player by the name of Marty Finis. Finfe com- 
plaint to his team physician at the University <rf" Illinois about a 
lump on his neck in October, only to be told that it was nothing of 
con^uence. His coach, Mike White, was on rea)ni publicly as 
stating that "succescful people do not get sick." 

Near the end of the season, that same lump was diagnosed as 
malignant cancer. This case and oUiers have convinced me that the 
next big scandal in coUe^ate sports will revolve around the quality 
of medical care delivered in coll^iate athletic programs. 

[Senator Mets^nbaum assumed the chair.] 

Dr. Edwards. In the last 8 y^irs, only one medical school in this 
«)untry at the University of Wisconsin has r^uired M.D.S to com- 
plete a course in sports m-xiicine. A meyor prdblem here is that 
team physicians are paid b> athletic dei^rtments. Also, many insti- 
tutions either prohibit or make it extraordinarily difficult, for a 
student-athlete to obtmn a second medical opinion on an ii^'ury or 
illnfess. And even when second medi(»l opinions are permitted, the 
team physician's opinion prevails—not by credibility or medical 
convention, but by athletic department rule. 

Of cour^, the great and, in many cas^ the overriding gcml that 
motivates most of these young coll^ate athletes is the dream of 
signing a professional ocmtract and establidiing a long and lucra- 
tive professional sports career. 

Due largely to ignorance and deliberate manipulation by the 
parts establishment few athlete seem able intellectually and be- 
haviorally to come to grips with the implications of the fact that 
le^ than 2 percent of the basketball and fo<^ball players in coll^ 
ever play their sports at a professional level, and 60 percent of 
th(»e who do become profe^ionals are out of prof(^onaI sports 
within 3 to 4 years and on the try-out camp circuit or, more trag- 
ically, on the street. 

As was mentioned, 70 to 80 percent of professional football play- 
ers have no degree; less than 25 percent of professional basketball 
players have a d^ree. Curtailing this unconscionable waste of 
some of our most gifted, aspirant and (x>mpetitive young people will 
be neither easy or quick. It will take a thorough un^rstanding of 
the complex personal and institutional forces that have created 
and which perpetuate this situatitm, and it will take will and 
wisdom among our political leaders, educators, sports ofticialSr par- 
ents, and student athletes theniMilves to implement the steps ne<^ 
sary to correct and neutralise the n^ative imimct of these forces. 
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It does little good to quc^ statistics which have no demonstrable 
validity. 9he study quoted by President Toner at these hearings is 
a case in point. I have been trying to get acce» to the raw data 
and the methodological design for that study over the better p£urt of 
the last 2 y^rs. 

Those statistics are meaningless*The only consensus about them 
is that they correspond to no known and accepted study or estab- 
lished facts relative to what is happening with athletes in the pro- 
fessional ranks in terms of d^ree completicm. 

Through happenstance and, imradonoally, despite what are often 
the best and most laudable of intenticms, we have, in effect, created 
what can only be termed a oillegiate athletic arms race, wherein 
young scholarship athletes are the most strategic material and dis- 
proportionately numbered amoi^ the c^ualties* 

But what we have crated, I am convinced, we can recrrate in a 
more humane, ethical, and productive ginm. The tai^ must be un- 
dertaken in the home, in the secondary schools, and m<^ impor- 
tantly on the college campums. I sincerely hope that these hear* 
ings will constitute another step toward that goal* 

Thank you. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Thank you very much. Doctor, 
[The prepared statement of Dr. Edwards follows:] 
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For as long as organized spcrts |>art1c1patlon has been a$soc1<> 
a ted with American educatlCNi, the traditionally sone%ihat comic, not 
alto^tlier u^ai^ieallng **dtfBb jock** laa^ of the stiHf^t^atHlete has 
endured. Though over the years, there have been some notable efforts 
by journalists, acad^clwis, «^ sports activists to expose the 
desf^rately serious realities oasked by this caricature, only rec^t- 
1y has American society been jolted Into reco^lzlng the extensive 
and tragic Implications of w1(fespread educational nedlocrlty and failure 
aaong stud^t-athletes, and— no less 1^rtantly*-that " dugb Jocks** are 
not bom; they are being systewatlcalljr created and Instltuticmally 
accoanodated. 

Most of the attentlwi relative to this problem t»s been focused 
uf^ National Collegiate Athletic Association (NCAA) division I ^tball 
and basketball progrffK. Ifhy NCAA division I rather than dlvlslcm II 
or dlvlslcm III program? kttv football and basketball rather than, say, 
water polo, fencing, badnlngton, archery, or field hockey? The answer 
.to Doth questions tolls doi«n-^as It long has— to a single i«rd: 

Today, collegiate sports pn^r^fcs consiaae nore than half*a-b1111(m 
dollars each year, a d1spr(^rt1(»^te iraount of i^lch Is generated ^ 
football and basketball* In a^ltlcm, bIIIIwis of ctollars mrt are 
generated for sports proaoters, «uteur sports governing or^nlzatlons, 
broadcast networks, advertisers and other coBwerclal Interests, legal 
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and Illegal galling, and for tmlversUles theoselves frm t^roadcast and 
gate receipts as tiell as from s{»ort$HBot1vated altrani phllanthn^ and 
legislative ^fieroslty In ase|»1y1ng idt^i university tn^iget requests* 
In sliort, MCM division I ^tball and teskettell are big business* 

In 1983, slxt^ post*^scm ICM division I football bowl gwes 
paid approximately 35 million ctollars to the schools and ct»iferencc$ 
Involved. And by my of Illustrating hOM rapidly tte simetary rewards 
for such post^season pli^ fuve escalated, consider the Fiesta Sowl. The 
Fiesta 8ow1 {»1d two teeas «fid their conferences 3^,000 hilars In 1981, 
disburse 687,0C» dollars In 19^, mi^ paid 857,(KK) cellars to FlesU 
Bowl participants at t>« end of the 1983 season. 

Also weo^ of cQoparlson, In 1959 when the IMIversI^ of California at 
Berkeley won the HCAA division I basketball toumMent championship. 
It took hone 17,500 <k>11ars as Its share of the toumawnt purse. The 
1962 ICAA division I basketball toum^ent at New Orleans, w tt^ other 
hand, generated 16 million dollars In television broacfeast receipts with 
each of the "final four" sct«7o1$ vying for the chanplmtship receiving 
600,000 dollars on top of their rei^lar season's gate and broadcast re- 
ceipts. In 1983, the ICAA expanded Its toumonent roster to fifty-two 
tea^ #1th each of the fifty-two guaranteed 120, (KK) ctollars for merely 
participating In the t<»im«ient, 2^,0M) ch)11ars fbr each team making 
the *sweet sixteen**, and 520,000 <to11ars for each team surviving to be 
Wftong the "final four". One unlwrslty «^1ch did not even make It 
to the final four calculated Its r^elpts from teskethall—from the ef* 
forts of thirteen 17-22 ^ar-o1d «Mteur stuctent-athletes^^to be 2.6 mil* 
lion dollars. 
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with %uch riches at state* division I colleges and wilversltles 
have develc^d athletic progrws ulth bultlHsllllon dollar tuc^ts 
iBllllons Bore Invested In facilities and e<Hi1|«8ait. 

Byt It has m>t been jitst Institutions that have stood to reap the 
rwards of big t1^ football or basketball precB l nence, 

TodiOf* bead ftetball «id baslEetball coi^hes at division ! collet 
and 1^1 versltles -usually without Ph.OJs or academic responsibilities 
of a tr^ltional sort— are, as a groifi, tiie hi^st paid college and 
uiiversl^persom^l In the lilted States. Further, successful head 
coaches are today reiiarded tilth fkst food franchises* stocks* bcHUb* hoses* 
autonobiles* coimtry club sasbershlps* Incooe producing television and 
radio shoM* hi^tly li^rrative pro^t endorseei^ts* lecture ami sports 
clinic o^rtunities and other special nenitips. In addition, by con- 
tractual agreement with the univeriines th^ work for* coaches often 
tines receive a percentage of their institutions' share of bowl and 
tournament receipt*— usually aroimd 10 percent for winning and 5-8 per- 
cent In the wake of losing efforts. 

If the conpetition for such rewente has not obliterated such tradi- 
tionally ballyhooed collegiate spcrts Ideals as educational development 
and building character, it has certainly relented these concerns to a 



secondary, if not wholly irrelevwt* static* Today indicatlcms are 
that the quest snore th^ ever is not so such to provide e(h^ti(mal op- 
fKirtimities or u> build charactt^r as to win^^even if it aeans that in 
the process the young men get^rating the sports prestige and millions 
in t^lth are t«ing systematical ly, though imittingly, taught to lie, 
schem and cheat toiMrd the end of winning ^»es t^lle no less syst«Mtically 
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being condemned to the role of losers In life due to ecedemlc under- 
developoent. 

But the prohlen does not start on the college cmb^. An eiteg^eted 
eophesls upmi stm*t$ during the early scfml years and oft«i in the fMily, 
leads to a situation nhereln by the tioB mny student-athletes finish 
their Junior high school Sf^rts eligibility and mofte on to sc^l, 
so little has been daaanded of thes academically that m) oi% any Icmger 
ty/en expects ai\srthing of ttae intellectually. 

At the hi^ school leirel, the already imconsclonable esphasis upon 
athletic developnent Is ir^tituticmally abetted by policies which nake 
athletic participation c^ltlonal up^ ainim^ standards or, mre typi- 
cally, no standards of acadecic p&rfmwm^. As late as the Minter of 
1964, it was still the case that only a hamlful— about fbr^ of the 
naticm's 16,000 plus hi(^ school d1stricts**fiadset slniais acufciMc 
standards for sports participation. And of those which had S(^ standards* 
BDSt required only that the sti^^t-athlete maintain a 2.0* » "C* average, 
or that a student-athlete's gra(te card sIm no sore than one falling 
grade In an acadenlc year. The prcblen with these flrinlMi standards* of 
course* is that they have ii w^ of becomin g lasKlwuat ^Is . Student^ 
athletes typically strive to achieve precisely the statMlanb set^-nothlng 
lore nothing less. 

Only B percent of Aiaerica*s high school athletes ever participate 
in tl^ir sports at the collegiate level. Thus lack o f serious aca- 
(tewlc standards* seriously enforced as a condition of high school sports 
part1c1pat1«i li^cts Ip^lately i^>on that ^% of fdmer h1^ school 



athletes Mio mt$t rely si^stantlelly i^ma their acaiienic skills and ^ 
reconis to gain coll^ amission or s^t face the realities of life 
after s^rts In the American Job Mrket*-sadiy and far too frequently irlth 
no Mrketable sMIls or skills training potential. 

At the collegiate level, a systematic r1|h-off b^lns idth the grant- 
ing of a fmir-year ''athletic ^holarshlp", tecNilcally given one year at 
a tliae imcter existing KPA rules. This aeans that though the athlete Is 
coMltted to the school for four years, tte school Is omitted to t»» 
athlete for only w^, Strlctljf speaking, each year the athlete Is imdar 
the pressure of having to earn the scholarship af^M. M nowhere 1r ^ 
lOA rule book Is there ar\y definitive stipulation of the conditions tmder 
ii^lch an athlete's scholarship my he taken aMiy« 

Ai^ther pn^lem iflth Urn four-year scholarship Is^ that, nore often 
than not. It takes the average m^-athlete stiutent a najor division I 
college cmpus a slnlnjai of four-and-a-half to five years to coi^lete a 
four year (tegree. £wn special provision for a fifth year of si^rt for 
the athlete at the athletic director's or coach's discretion— support 
which few stikSent-athletes actually receive— <^ little to alter this 
situation for vefy Piany stu<^t-athletes' h^ause so mai^ dlvislc^ I 



fooottell or Laskethall pl^rs/deflclent In required aca<tai1c courses 
and/or units at the completion of tl^ collegiate athletic cllglblllty- 

Fart of the problem) tore Is. of course. U»t nar^ of these atnletes 
Arrive on the college ca^us Ill-prepared to successfully matriculate 
In a degree granting progras. This Initial handicap is exacerbated by 
the tine requirements of blg-tifiw collegiate basketball and football — 
35-40 hours • lieek preparing for, participating In, and recovering fron 
basketball durli^ the seascm m)d 45-49 hours for football. The time 
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ob1l99t1ons for basketball and football picyers on the division I c^us 
rise to 50 and 60 hours respectively If travel requlreiaents ar« cons1(tered. 

Collegiate football snd basketball players also adjt^t m)t only 
to playing with pain but to living day In and day out with pain as well 
as In a constai.t state of fatigue* Nelt^r condition Is very conducive 
to devel(H»ient of stu4y Wbl ts nor requisite levels of loental concentratlcm 
deoamted of students conpeting In tt^ classrooms of this nation's aajor 
universities. 

\Mer existing condltlcms of oedlcal service and surveillance In 
Intercollegiate sports* this situation seems unlikely to cfunge In t)^ 
nea^* future. That Is, In tody's highly co^tltlve collegiate sports 
enterprise, the Mne can often be Int^tlor^lly or tmwittlngly blurred 
betwmi playing with pain and pli^Ing with an injury or even a signlfl* 
cant and life threatening Illness. Within the last year alone, I have 
been contacted by athletes i^o felt pressured to play with varying 8«d1cal 
debilities or lose tl^lr athletic grants-in-aid. In one Instance, an 
athlete and his pa^ts contacted toe a>ncemlng a basketball coach who 
Insisted that the young man play, though he had not fully recovered frosi 
two dislocated shoulders. In am^ther Instance, I was cmitacted by attor- 
neys repres^tlng a yotmg man who ccs^lalned to his teav physician about 
a luR^ on his neck In October only to be told that It was nothing of 
consequence. Mear the end of season, that %me Imp was dla^sed as 
cancerous. This case Is now In court. 

A major problem here Is that team physicians, are paid by athletic 
departments. Also, siany Instltutlwis eltr^r prohibit or make It extra- 
ordinarily difficult for a stwlent-athlete to obtain a second medical 
opinion on an Injury or illr^ss ami ewn when second medical opinions 
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•re pfMTiBitted, the tew physician's opinion prevdHs—not fcy credibil- 
ity or nedicAl cmventlon but by athletic (^r^mt rule. 

Of course, the great, and in oany cases, the over-riding that 
aotlvates sost of these j^nmg collegiate athletes Is the d^eM of slu- 
ing a professional contract and establishing a long and lucrative pro- 
fessional sports career. Few seesi vllling Intellectually and behavioral- 
ly to coiae to gilps irith the 1 explications of the fact that less than 
Z percent of the basketball mtd footiiall players In college ever play 
their sDorts at the professloial level* iM> 60 percent of those who do 
become professionals are wt of professional sprots trithin 3-4 years 
ami m "try-wjt canp" clrcut. or sore tragical ly^ on the street. 
To curtail this imonsclofiable nasU^ ot sane of our aost gifted, aspirant 
and conpetltlve young people irlll be ralther easy nor quick. It tdll 
take a thorough imders tamling of the cce^lex perstmal and Instltutlcmal 
forces that created ami perpetuated this situation and It will take 
will aiKlwISitoa anong our political leaders and e^icators to IMesent 
the steps necessary to neutralize tte negative li^ct of t^e Agrees. 

Throu^ ha(^>enstam» and para(kix1cally often thB best and 

the nost laudable of Intentions* we have created what can only be terned 
a "collegiate athletic an^ race»" i^reln yfnmg scholarship athletes 
are the nost strategic pslerlel and d1spro{K>rt1<mately numbered eeong the 
casualties. 

Sut i^t we have created, I ® conv1m:ed, we can r^reate in a more 
hmne, ethical, and pro<hK:t1ve guise* 

I sliKerely hope that these h^rlngs constitute a step UMrd that 

goal. 
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Senator Metzenb\um. Dr. Edwards has made some strong state- 
ments and Ms. Villan^sa has raised some issues. I think it would 
only fair, Mr. Toner, if you would want to respond, particulaily 
with respect to the matter of the availability of the factual data in 
compiling the statistics. 

Is there a problem in obtaining that information, and if there is, 
can this committee have the backup information so that we might 
put It into the record? 

Mr. Toner. Senator Metzenbaum, I included that in my state- 
ment only foi the fact that it is the only available study that we 
know of that exists at this time. However, the NCAA does have, as 
the result of propc^ition 48 and its normal pn^ress niles recently 
implemented, an academic research committee which is currently 
serving the two classes, the entering fresh vHen of 1978 and the en- 
tering freshmen of 1982, as two separate cohort grouM. 

Wherever possible, 205 schools are contributing all of the knowl- 
edge necessary to make good data based, solid resource material 
from which we can determine what we ought to do in the future. 

I agree with Dr Edwards; until we have such solid data base 
common to all institutions, we will not really have a proper answer 
to the graduation rates. 

Senator Metzenbaum. But, apparently, you are using some fig* 
ures, indicating that, on an average, 49 percent of high school stu- 
dents who attend collie graduate; a fraction 1^ with respect to 
the football players, as I recollect, and sul^tantially higher with re- 
spect—no; I guess it is the other way around, seven points less with 
respect to the basketball players. 

Mr. Toner. Seven-tenths of a point, yes. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Seven-tenths of a point. 

Mr. Toner. Yes. 

Senator Metzenbaum. And with respect to the football players, I 
think it was seven points less, was it not? 

Mr. Toner. Slightly higher for the football players than all male 
graduates. In that study, 46 schools had 36,0W) male students meas- 
ured in the study. I do not have before me the data that they used, 
but only the results that they published. 

Senator Msr^^ENBAUM. And whp made the study? 

Mr. Toner. The American Colle^ Testing Association. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Do you have that? 

Mr. Toner. I can provide you with that complete study. 

Senator Metzenbaum. I think it would be helpful to the commit- 
tee because whether it is totally accurate or not, these are figures 
that stand out; they are figures that get picked up in the media. I 
think it is only fair to see what the backup information is in con- 
nection with it. 

Let me ask you, Mr. Toner, what attitude would the NCAA take 
with respect to noncancelable scholarships? Have you considered 
the subject, and does it make sense— that is, noncancelable except 
for failure to maintain academic standards? 

Mr. Toner. Now, when you say noncancelable scholarshij^, you 
must implying that the grant originally ought to be made for a 
period of time in excess of 1 year. 

Senator Metzenbaum. Correct. 
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Mr. Toner. Currently, the rule would not allow that. I did men- 
tion the intent of the cun ont rule is for the scholarships to be re- 
newed, and the practice on *rost campuses— and I would quote 
from the report of the select committee, txjpies of which you have, 
and the foilowup I sent to Senator l^^tafTord. 

This is from the committee's findings; 

With the extraordinary time demands that are (rfaced upon student athletes, 
gHKluation within the standard time frame is often difltcult to achieve. At the expi* 
ration of the period of eligibility, many students are within a few units ^ meeting 
graduation requirements. But need additional courw work to do so. 

The committee believes that all institutions should be eacouraged to provide fi- 
nancial aid to student athlete who have completed their eligibility so that they will 
have every opportunity to grs^iuate. 

And the emphasis added in my letter is my own: 

This currently seems to be the practice by the great msyority Division I institu- 
tions, and we believe that tl^ practice should be universal 

Now, I do think that these hearings could stimulate interest on 
the part of member institutions to consider implementing legisla- 
tion that would permit grants-in-aid for beyond 1 year. 

I do pot, however, see much hope for succe^ unless that same 
general principle applied to financial aid contract as Dean Smith 
calls th^m, applying to all students for periods lon^r than 1 year. 

Senator Mstzenbaum. Would you think that there m^ht be 
some propriety in the— '*NC2A," is that the proper 

Mr. Toner. **NCAA" is proper 

Senator Metzenbaum. All right. Dr. Edwards said "2A." 

The question I 'lave is, I think the committee does have a con- 
cern about scholarships that are terminated because the athlete is 
iimired. Has the NCAA done anything about that problem at all? 

Mr. Toner. The NCAA has no legislation guaranteeing the con- 
tinuance of scholarship aid for bevond the period of 1 yean It does 
have legislation that disallows the gradation of scholarship aid; 
that is, moving it upward or downward in amount during the 
period of the award. 

It also guarantees in its I^islation a due orcKre^ opportunity for 
any student-athlete who is denied k*enewal. Now, in the case of an 
injured or ill player not renewed, that due procew can be heard 
before the financial aid ofTlcer of that institution. 

But I would remind you, Senator Metzenbaum, that I think that 
the practice is very far removed from general; it is very isolated. It 
is not good business practice in recruiting to have such a record to 
stand by. I think Dean Smith emphasi^ that this morning in his 
own practice, I find that that is true at most institutions. 

Senator M^ENBAUM. In view of the fact that it is a pretty gen- 
eral practice, and in view of the fact that you obviously frcm your 
testimony indicate that you yourself woula not look forward upon 
canceling scholarships by reason of ii\jury, could we ui^ upon the 
NCAA that you consider a legislative approach — you call it legisla- 
tiofi, and that is line — a l^islative approach at your level which 
would make it illegal or improper, or whatever, to terminate a 
scholai^hip because the athlete who had been awarded a scholar* 
ship had been injured? • 

Mr. Toner. I will make it a point to make this a part of our 
August meetings of the NCAA council, with the prospect in mind 
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of finding if that body would sponsor such legislation for the next 
convention. 

Senator Metzenbaum. And wcmld you be good enough to report 
back to the committee as to the reaction? 

Mr. Toner. Certainly; I would be delighted. 

May r mention one other factor that I alluded to earlier, Sena* 
tor? 

Senator Metzenbaum. Surely. 

Mr, Toner. With all of our efforts to implement athletic eligibil- 
ity standards for entering fr^hmen and continuing, subsequent eli- 
gibility for all athletes throughout their competitive years, it is im- 
perative that our member institutions adopt l^islation that would 
annually require member institutions to demonstrate to the NCAA 
that they have met in their athletic programs the published stand- 
ards of admission for all admitted student^athletes, and that the 
ratio of student-athletes admitted der the published standards of 
the institution be compared to all students admitted at that imtitu- 
tion. 

But since the affirmative action pn^^^ms that John Underwood 
mentioned and others have echoed— since the implementation of 
affirmative action, and even before in some instances, member in- 
stitutions have had what we call special admit programs, which 
would allow the chief executive officer or a designee to admit a cer- 
tain percentage of entering freshmen or new students under condi- 
tions not consistent with the published standards of normal admis- 
sions. 

And it is true that athletic interests have taken advantage of 
these prc^rams, but we would also ask in this new l^mlation that 
the annual audit would force each institution's chief executive offi- 
cer to certify ♦hose football and basketball players so admitted 
under special conditions, and a^ain show the ratio of all students 
admitted under those special circumstances, and equally on that 
annual certiHcation and audit, to require th^e normal prc^pness 
standards for both sefmrate groups to be reported to the NCAA, 
and then finally to report annually not only the graduation rates 
of student-athletes, but to allow that to be published by the NCAA, 
publicly published for public information. 

Until we really implement those kinds of certification and audit 
programs, which you suggested might be something that the Feder- 
al Government would l^islate — until we do such a thing, we are 
stilt going to be wondering what the other guy is doing, 

I think some of the faults of athletics are only l^cause of that 
fact. Recruiters will come in and report that the other gny is doing 
this; therefore, we must do it. 

Senator Metzen&aum. Do I understand you to say that the 
NCAA does have legislation to achieve the very matter about 
which I was spe^dng in a pc^ible l^^ative proposal? 

Mr. Toner. No, but we have been considering this seriously. It 
was first suggested to us by the pr^ident of Harvard University, 
and chair of the ACE's OHnmittee, I>erek Bock. 

It is a matter that has been consider^, and I^isiation has been 
drawn for next January's convention by the NCAA council to bring 
this to the floor of the a>n\^ntion. 
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Senator Metzenbaum, Let me ray that I am certain that I, as 
well as every other Member of Cooffress, would far prefer that the 
NCAA move in areas of concern rather than a k^lative apprc^ch. 

I think it is fair to say that based upon what the chairman had 
indicated, that there is not going to be any l^^lation passed in 
this se^ion of Congress* I can say that to you with just about cer- 
tainty because we are about rrady to recess for several months in 
the summer. When we come back, it will be priority matters. 

By that time, the NCAA will have had its August meeting and 
its January meeting, I think you rre at liberty to indicate that 
there is interest at the congressional level, and hopefully maybe we 
can provide a little prod in that direction because I would far 
prefer to see the NCAA do it than that we attempt to force upon 
you the obligation to do it. 

Let me raise a couple of other questions with you. On the ques- 
tion of the payment if medical bills, it is sort of shocking to me to 
hear from Mr. Potta this morning that he had to pay for his own 
bills, and we have heard other reports of that kind, 

I have difficulty m (Ximprehending that approach at all It just 
seems to me to be—that kind of thing I just have difliculty in fol- 
lowing. The question that I have is, does the NCAA have any legis- 
lation on this subject, or is it contemplating or a)nsidering any leg- 
islation along that line? 

Mr. ToN^. It does not have legislation on that line, except gen- 
eral policies that student athlete should be treated no differently 
than any other student. 

Senator Metzenbaum. But other studente do not get iiyured on 
the playing field. If a student is taking math, he is not going to get 
his shoulder broken, 

Mr Toner. I understand that, but I heard thoro same stories of 
those abuses, and I would like very much to hear the complete 
story from both parties* It is a very unusual story that we heard 
today from Northwejitein University, 

Recently, I was on a nationally televi^ talk show where four 
Northwestern athlete were in the audience and stood and ap- 
plauded their experience there and their ability to get their de- 
grees and be imrt of the football prc^ram, 

I would like to hear what Northwestern would have to say abcmt 
that, but I agree that if there is an abuse of that typt^ at our 
member institutions, it should be a concern of not only the NCAA, 
but the playing conference— the Big Ten Conference itself 

Senator Met^nbaum. Ms. Villar^, have you heard of instances 
in which athletes have not had their medii^l bills paid, and I am 
talking about niedicril bills having to do with iryuries on the play- 
ing field? 

Ma ViLLAROSA. Well, the story I mentioned this morning with 
Ronnie Ryan from Marist C^^Ue^ was one of them. In fact, he did 
go to the NCAA to have his own story invest^ated and he received 
a letter back. I do not remember exactly what it said, but it was 
farming his prc^lem out to four other people, including the official 
of the university, the college president whom he had already con- 
tacted and who basically answered with a polite, *i am sorry; we 
cannot do anything about it/' 
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So, whtTi he did approach the NCAA to have the matter investi- 
gated, he was sent elsewhere. 

Senator Metzknbahm. Dr. Edwards, have you heard of instances 
in which athletes have not had their medicaf bills paid? 

Dr. Edwards. Senator r4etzenbaum, each year for about the last 
15 years I have spoken at between IW and l'A\ colleges and univer- 
sities in this country each year, lecturing basically on sports and 
societv, 

An<5 the two most common problems that I hear from athletes— 
and 1 do get a chance to talk to athletes on most of these campus- 
es—is, one, they are being pressured into giving up their scholar- 
ships as a result of injury or as a result of not being the blue chip 
that the coach thought he would be 

And the second thing that I hear most commonlv is a concern 
about, what happpens to me if I am injured. And in numerous 
cases I find that athlete find out too late that there is a limit on 
how much the school, the athletic department, will spend for them 
on an injury. 

Virtually, no institution carries catastrophic injury insurance; 
the NCAA does not require it. I understand that they plan to offer 
it under circumstances where, I believe, the catastrophic injury — 
knees, shoulders, and so forth— is up about IS percent. 

In some schools they have actually written into the rules that 
the school will pay for no second opinions; that thr school will not 
be liable for illness. If this athlete is ill, not as a rtsult of a football 
or basketball injury, the school will not pay for it. 

So, this is a major problem that has simply been swept under the 
rug, and because vcu are dealing so often with 17- to 15»-year-olds 
or to 2<)-year-oids, nob(Kiy takes them seriou&ly when they raise 
these complaints, and they do not know what their rights a**e 
under these circumstances. 

So, it is a widespread problem; it is simply one that has not been 
discussed and brought before the NCAA. 

Senator Metzenbaumi. Mr. Toner? 

Mr. ToNKR. Senator Met^enbaun1, there is an NCAA piece of leg- 
islation that speaks to injury and illness exceptions. I must explain 
that in the sports of football and basketball, athletic gnmts-in-aid 
are limited by the number of bodies on that team receiving aid in 
any form. 

In division I football, that number is 95, there may be only 95 
football ^'rants at any one time, any one 4-year penod. In basket- 
ball, the number is 15. There is legislation that removt*s the 
numbt*r limitation from the member institution in thf* f*vnnt of ill- 
ness or injury. 

Now; this is onlv enabling l^islation to enable the institution to 
carry the student athlete on aid without having to count him or 
her against the head count of the numbers limitations of grants. 

Senator Metzenbaum. I understand that, but that does not deal 
diroirtiv uith the question of the institution paying for the medical 
bills. 

Mr. ToNKH. That is corr€?ct. Now, I do not know of an mstance 
wherr the m'^mber institution will not pay for medical bills, except 
as Dr, Kdwards said, lor an illness not incurred in and around ath- 
letic experience. 
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Senator iMktzenbaum. Well. I think everybody would agree to 
that. 

I wonder, raiher than belabor the time of this com aittee, wheth- 
er you. Ms. Viliarosa, and you, Dr. Edwards, would like to gather 
some detailed facts for Mr. Toner of athletes whose medical bills in 
connection with their iiyuries were not paid for. And the commit- 
tee would like to have a com of such communication as you would 
have with Mr. Toner on that subject because I tel! you frankly, 
that is one that I just have great difficulty in comprehending at all. 

It just seems to me to be elementanr that if a young man is out 
on that football f.eld with a broken collarbone, now can you expect 
him f>r his family to pay for that, and why would not the college 
accept the responsibility for it? 

So, I would like to get the facts; I do not have the facts. You have 
mentioned mme cases. Your response, Dr. Edwards, mentioned that 
m j^rt, but went beyond that, having to do with the catastrophic 
kind of illness or injury. 

I wish you would wnte to them, and send a copy to me and Sena- 
tor btafrord, if you would, plea?e. Now. I am trying to move this 
along because I want to terminate this hearing TOon. 

Ml. Toner. Senator, if they should do that, I will make ever>' 
effort to get you a response from the member institutions so 
named. 

Senator Metzknbaum. I hope you would do that, but I would also 
hope that you would bring up to your meeting in August the possi- 
ble consideration of legislation which would deaJ with the issue of 
whether an institution does or does not have a direct responsibility 
to pay the medical bills in connection with an injurv that everyone 
agrees has resulted from an individual's participation on the foot- 
ball or basketball field, or whatever. 

I think it is a matter that deserves the attention of the universi- 
ties of this country, and I really cannot believe we are talking 
about significant dollar amounts as far as the totality is concerned, 
but very obviously very significant as far as the particular individ- 
uals are concerned. 

Mr. Toner These stories we heard today aside. I know of no in- 
stitution that would not fulfiU that oblation, and I also do not be- 
lieve that they exist. 

Senator Metzknbaum. Well, we will ask Ms. Viliarosa and Dr. 
Edwards to 

Dr. Edwari^. May I say one thing simply for the record, and 
that IS that here we are not only talking about iiyuries. In 1975 an 
NCAA division I football player had about a 109 percent chance of 
tjuffering some injury that would force them to miss some time in 
practice or a game. 

We are also talking al»ut illness because far too many schools, if 
: ou read their athletic department medical bylaws, stipulate that 
the athlete cannot go for a second opinion that the school v/ill pay 
for. In instances where these young people do not have their own 
insurance, they cannot fund that themselves. 

This e^ntially puts the schov i in charge of the total medical 
surveillance for these young people. Some of th^ imuries lead to 
illness, and they should also be r^ponstble for the illnesses that 
these young people suffer. So it has to go beyond that. 
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Senator Mktekn»aum. I would say to you, Mr. Toner, that as one 
who regularly says to family and others when there ih a serious 
medical prc^lem, get a sc^nd opinion, doctors are not infalli- 
ble 

Mr Toner. I agree wholeheartedly with that. 

Senator Mbtsknbaum. Dr. Edwards is saying that in very few in- 
stances can the second opinion be made available or demanded. It 
seems a reasonable approach; I would commend it to you for con* 
sideration by the NCAA as to how this matter might be dealt with 
because, again, we are not talking about tens o^ millions of dollars* 
We are talking about very mod^t amounts of dollars* 

I do not think that the medical deimrtment of the athletic de^ 
partment should have the final word as to whether f second opin- 
ion should or should not be obtained. Frankly, we are going to c*i8e 
this hearing down because the time has expired and I am due else- 
where. 

But I want to say that the hearing has been particularly valua- 
ble to myself and other members of this committee, who I am sure 
will give heed to what has taken place. But I think that more im- 
portant than its V8lue to us is hopefully the value to the NCAA 
because witness after witness has indicated that it is the responsi- 
bility of the presidents, responsibility of the coaches, responsibility 
of the universities or the colleges. 

It is a fact that if you do not police your own problems and move 
in the appropriate direction of fairness to these 3roung athletes, 
then there will be a le^slative proposal somewhere down the line. 

I would hope we would not have to go that way, and I would 
hope that this hearing, if nothing else, would serve as a prod to the 
NCAA to give its early attention to some of the^ pn^iems. 

I might also say that I want to thank you, Ms. Villarosa. Frank- 
ly, it was part of your comments on a national TV pn^^m that 
caused this Senator to take particular inter^t in this subject. 

Certainly you. Dr. Edwards, have indicated over a long period of 
time your concern about this issue; and, Dr. Foote, your reputation 
and standing in this entire community. It is very telling and sort of 
pleasing to hear you say that at the same time we vwn the netion* 
al championship, we also were admitted to Phi Beta Kappa, and we 
know what that means. It is a tribute to you and we appreciate the 
leadership you have provided in this area. 

Unless somebody is bursting with some final comment that they 
want to make* the Chair is going to close down the hearing and ex- 
pre«« my gr?tification to all of you. 

[Whereupon, at 12:33 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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